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The epoch of the Protestant revolution appears to be drawing 
to a close. The erection of absolute sovereign separate national 
states has not proved to be the satisfactory form of world-order. 
And the tendency to religious separatism has also shown many signs 
of yielding to a new impulse for a reassertion of a spiritual unity. 
In older nations, where the religious institutions are more rigid and 
where memories of the controversial origins are still vivid, the 
separatist feeling still prevents any organized expression of the 
new tendency; but in younger peoples the case is different. In 
Canada, more than anywhere else, the pressure of similar social con- 
ditions upon the various religious bodies while yet plastic tended 
to produce constant approximations both in temper and in organiza- 
tion. It is in Canada, therefore, that the most advanced movement 
to comprehensive church union has taken place with the prospect 
that in the immediate future a consummation will be reached 
marking the definite opening of a new era of church union. 

Thirty-five years ago the reunion had become a fact within the 
families of churches. Presbyterians had united among themselves, 
and Methodists had also united among themselves. These achieve- 
ments and the negotiations which led to them indicated both the 
direction and the means of advance. True, there had been a small 
percentage of Presbyterian churches which had on one ground or 
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another remained aloof from the united body, but as time passed 
by the personal and local considerations yielded to more permanent 
and national ones, and the unity has become complete. The 
Methodist union was complete from the first, save for the action 
of individuals, who here and there withdrew from the new fellow- 
ship. The Presbyterian traditions which were thus blended all 
derived from the various religious movements of Scotland; but the 
Methodist traditions were more diverse. There were two different 
centers of missionary work in the evangelization of Canada. One 
was found in the various Methodist groups in England, while the 
other consisted of the Episcopal type of Methodism in the United 
States. It may safely be claimed that the antipathies which had 
to be overcome in accomplishing these fusions were not less serious 
and the local rivalries not less strenuous than any which confront 
the United churches as they now seek a larger union. 

Before the last century closed several conferences of an unofficial 
character had sought to evolve a scheme for more economical use of 
the church forces in evangelizing the country by means of a federal 
court or otherwise, in order that the scandal of competitive ecclesi- 
asticism should be abolished or reduced to a minimum. In 1899 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian church declared definitely 
for a plan of what has since been called “co-operation” in new 
fields. For the purpose of this discussion “co-operation” has 
meant that the churches co-operate only in assigning certain 
districts to the missionary enterprise of certain churches. The 
main principle was that the new towns along one new line of railway 
would be assigned to one church, while the territory bordering on 
another new railway would be in the charge of the other body. 
This movement has reached a very high degree of development and 
has resulted in the elimination over vast areas of all overlapping 
of church work. The spirit generated in sessions in which the 
common task of evangelization was felt to be the supreme interest 
aided considerably in strengthening the demand for some more 
radical and constructive method in place of this purely palliative 
treatment of Protestant separatism. 

Ere that movement for “co-operation” was fairly started, 
however, the Methodist General Conference met in Winnipeg in 
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1902. The moment was opportune. A great migration into the 
Canadian prairie provinces was then in progress, and the confer- 
ence felt the challenge of this great field. Some felicitous words 
spoken by a fraternal delegation of the Presbyterian church con- 
tributed to the result, but whatever the personal and local influences 
the decision reached was momentous for the future of Canadian 
Christianity. The following resolution was adopted: 


While this conference declares itself in favor of a measure of organic 
unity wide enough to embrace all the evangelical denominations in Canada, 
and regrets that hitherto all efforts and negotiations have failed to result in 
the formulation of such a comprehensive scheme, so that the outlook for it at 
present does not seem practicable; 

Yet inasmuch as the problem of the unification of several of these denomi- 
nations appears to present much less serious obstacles, since their relations are 
already marked by a great degree of spiritual unity, and they have already 
become closely assimilated in standards and ideals of church life, forms of 
worship, and ecclesiastical polity; 

And since, further, the present conditions of our country and those in 
immediate prospect demand the most careful economy of the resources of the 
leading and aggressive evangelical denominations both in ministers and money, 
in order to overtake the religious needs of the people pouring into our new 
settlements, which economy seems impossible without further organic unity, 
or its equivalent; 

This general Conference is of the opinion that the time is opportune for a 
definite practical movement concentrating attention on and aiming at the 
practical organic unity of these denominations already led by Providence into 
such close fraternal relations; 

And whereas a definite proposal has been discussed to some extent in the 
press and elsewhere, looking to ultimate organic union of the Presbyterian, 
Congregational, and Methodist churches in Canada, this Conference, in no 
spirit of exclusiveness toward others not named, declares it would regard a 
movement with this object in view with great gratification believing that the 
deliberate friendly discussion of the doctrinal, practical, and administrative 
problems involved, with the purpose of reaching an agreement, would not 
only facilitate the finding and formulation of a Basis of Union, but would also 
educate the people interested into a deeper spirit of unity, and into that spirit 
of reasonable concession on which the successful consummation of such move- 
ments ultimately so largely depends. 

And this General Conference would further recommend this movement 
to the prayerful interest and sympathy of the Methodist church in the devout 
hope that if organic union of the denominations named be achieved, it may be 
accompanied with great blessings to the church and to the nation at large and 
redound to the greater glory of God. 
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That a representative committee, to be composed of seven ministers and 
seven laymen, with the General Superintendent, be appointed to receive com- 
munications on the subject of the foregoing resolutions from the churches 
named, confer with committees that may be appointed by such churches, and 
report to the next General Conference. 


Now it should be stated that the General Conference or the 
supreme court of the Methodist church met only once in four 
years, while the General Assembly of the Presbyterian church met 
annually. Thus this resolution was submitted to the Assembly 
in 1903 and referred to a committee. On April 21, 1904, for the 
first time a joint committee of the three churches met for conference 
pursuant to the foregoing resolution, and thus the organized move- 
ment for Canadian church union was definitely started. 

It may be convenient to mention that the Methodist and 
Presbyterian churches were the two foremost Protestant com- 
munions in Canada and were approximately equal in numbers. 
The Congregational churches included considerably fewer mem- 
bers. There were many, however, who felt that there were other 
differences which neutralized this appearance of equality in 
strength. Some indeed felt that there were social differences, and 
while these were rarely referred to in public discussion they were 
no insignificant part of the more private discussion of the matter. 
At that time the Methodist church alone stood solidly for the total 
prohibition of the liquor traffic, and such an attitude was viewed 
with misgiving by more conservative elements in the old Scottish 
membership. On the other hand, there were many Methodists 
who viewed with grave uneasiness what appeared to them as a 
tendency to subordinate directness of moral and spiritual appeal 
to the conservation of social status. From the very first the situa- 
tion was complicated by the fact that the real differences of social 
attitude and temper could not very well be discussed in the open 
without offense, and thus the arguments set forth in public did not 
fully represent the issue as it existed in the minds of large numbers 
of the people. Any transcript of the records, therefore, will fail 
to reveal some of the main elements in the actual discussion. Long 
ere the discussion closed the Presbyterians had accepted the 
Methodist position regarding the liquor trade. 
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On the eve of the first session of the joint committee three 
persons met in Montreal and talked over the situation. The first, 
a foremost Congregationalist, remarked, “‘The one outstanding 
difficulty in the way of progress is the self-complacency of the 
Presbyterians. They think they have all the scholarship.” The 
second, reared in the Presbyterian fold, answered, “Yes, and 
the Methodists think they have all the piety.” To this the third, 
a Methodist, added, “But neither has any to spare.” 

This slight incident exactly expresses one aspect of the mis- 
conceptions and misgivings which prevailed among the members 
of the joint committee; but there was more than this slight tend- 
ency to emphasize each other’s peculiar quality. There had been 
church union in Scotland, and it had been brought about by a 
process which did not fully unify. The legal aspect of the case 
had not been rightly appreciated, and the courts of law invalidated 
the action of the church courts, so that had there not been a special 
act of parliament the whole property of the Free Church would 
have remained vested in the minority which declined to enter the 
union. Though the precedents in Canada had established a usage 
of having such unions consummated by acts of the federal and the 
provincial legislatures, the decision in the case of the Scottish 
churches aroused in some minds a fear that the whole effort was 
futile and might as well be ended at the start. 

With this in mind the members assembled, and one magnificent 
Presbyterian set forth from his own point of view the hopelessness 
of amalgamating with people such as the Methodists, who were 
so lacking in this and that, and so abundantly supplied with this 
and that other. The utterance was frank and perfectly clear in 
meaning, and not less significant because it came from a tender, 
loving spirit. Then there spoke the foremost debater of the 
Methodist church of that day, who answered in kind, with equal 
definiteness of conviction, or of prejudice—as one prefers to describe 
it. What was the use of going farther? The hollowness of the 
whole proceeding was clear, and the members adjourned until the 
next morning! 

The next morning, however, the Methodists felt they could not 
break negotiations to which they had invited their friends and so 
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preferred to declare the way still open. But the floor was asked 
on behalf of the Presbyterian delegation, which had a unanimous 
report to present. “A unanimous report!” So some good 
Methodists reached for their handbags and looked up their railway 
tickets; but as they listened they replaced the tickets in their 
pockets and stowed the handbags away indefinitely, for the report 
declared that after a frank discussion there had been discovered 
no insuperable barrier to union. And they all asked: “If the 
negotiations could stand the strain of the first impact may it not 
well be that the worst is over?” 

It is well to recall such incidents as these as showing that the 
way was not without obstruction, personal, constitutional, and 
traditional. The outcome of that meeting, for which Christian 
Canadians waited with deep anxiety, brought comfort and hope; 
for it was a unanimous declaration by all the delegates that without 
committing either of their bodies to any specific policy the delegates 
were “of one mind that organic union is both desirable and prac- 
ticable,” and the whole subject was therefore commended to the 
favorable consideration of the chief assemblies of the churches 
concerned. 

Thereupon, seeing that church union was well within the sphere 
of practical ecclesiasticism, the committees were strengthened, so 
that sixty members came from each of the larger bodies and thirty 
from the Congregational churches. The ground was surveyed in 
a preliminary way, and subcommittees were appointed to deal with 
the following aspects of the problem: (1) doctrine, (2) polity, 
(3) the ministry, including term of pastorate, (4) administration, 
and (5) law. These subcommittees worked at their assigned tasks, 
and the first to complete its work was that on doctrine. Indeed so 
very little difficulty was experienced here that some thoughtful 
observers wondered whether too little consideration was being 
given to the great facts of religion for which the United church 
should stand. However, on closer observation it became clear 
that the deep unity as to religious facts makes it easier to accept 
different formulations of those facts as they had been apprehended 
and interpreted in the light of different traditions. 
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Here it may be well to say a word about the general method 
and spirit of all the discussions which followed. Conceivably the 
committee might have proceeded by way of compromise, each group 
being willing to surrender some portion of its traditional heritage 
of practice, phrases, or antipathy, in return for similar surrenders 
on the part of others. This would have given us a great com- 
promise, destitute of the dynamic elements of the several uniting 
bodies; and it has been too readily assumed that this is what 
really happened. On the other hand, that self-complacency from 
which so much had been feared passed away from the very first; 
and instead of each insisting on the completeness of its own endow- 
ment, each was conscious first of all of a great problem for which 
in certain particulars it felt inadequate. Thus there was a disposi- 
tion to acquire from the other lives those very features which would 
make good the defects in one’s own church life. Nothing was more 
significant than the frankness with which each acknowledged the 
deficiencies which had to be made good; for this very freedom of 
admission presupposed that the delegates already felt themselves 
so intimately one that they needed no self-defense nor sought 
vindication from the other. Thus the result tended to compre- 
hension rather than compromise, embracing the characteristic 
features to which each communion held most tenaciously, and 
carrying these over into the new constitution or confession. For 
instance, when the pastorate was under discussion the Methodist 
at once recognized that the Congregationalist guarded the right 
of the local church to select its own pastor, and decided to maintain 
this element. The Congregationalist recognized that the Pres- 
byterian guarded the local church from exploitation by pulpit 
adventurers and at the same time gave dignity and permanence to 
the office of the pastor, so this had to be conserved. The Pres- 
byterian, however, was keenly alive to the waste involved in long 
vacancies and the scandal often involved in “preaching for a call,”’ 
and so welcomed the Methodist provision for effecting all changes 
at a given period, with facility for change when desirable, without 
any stress within a local charge. Thus the best elements were 
fused in the new system. 
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The statement of doctrine bears evidence of its origin in this 
spirit of comprehension. The most notable contribution which 
the Congregational delegation made to the discussion was its 
splendid and successful effort to save the church from the rule of 
another dead hand. Let the statement of doctrine now drawn 
up become a test of the faith of our children, and we make certain 
new strife. Let it be a testimony of the faith which we find to be 
living and working in us in manifold forms, even without logical 
and reflective consistency, and we liberate religious life from the 
bonds of a theological dogma. The very freedom with which 
parallel statements are accepted as of equal value in history, with- 
out any effort to reconcile them in one philosophical statement, 
bears testimony to the practical spirit which was supreme in spite 
of the earnest desire of the older members to make sure that there 
be no break with the continuous tradition of the church. Thus 
we read: 


We the representatives of the Presbyterian, the Methodist, and the Con- 
gregational branches of the church of Christ in Canada do hereby set forth 
the substance of the Christian faith as commonly held among us. In doing 


so, we build upon the foundation laid by the apostles and prophets, confessing 
that Jesus Christ Himself is the chief cornerstone. We affirm our belief in 
the Scriptures of the Old and the New Testaments as the primary source and 
ultimate standard of Christian faith and life. We acknowledge the teaching 
of the great creeds of the ancient church. We further maintain our allegiance 
to the evangelical doctrines of the Reformation as set forth in common in the 
doctrinal standards adopted by the Presbyterian church in Canada, by the 
Congregational Union of Ontario and Quebec, and by the Methodist church. 
We present the accompanying statement as a brief summary of our common 
faith and commend it to the studious attention of the members and adherents 
of the negotiating churches, as in substance agreeable to the teaching of the 
Holy Scriptures. 


It would be impossible in the space available to detail the articles 
of the creed, but a few items of special interest may be selected as 
indicating the spirit of the whole statement: 


On revelation.—We believe that God has revealed himself in nature, in 
history, and in the heart of man; that He has been graciously pleased to make 
clearer revelation of Himself to men of God who spoke as they were moved by 
the Holy Spirit; and that in the fulness of time he has perfectly revealed 
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Himself in Jesus Christ, the Word made flesh, who is the brightness of the 
Father’s glory and the express image of His person. We receive the Holy 
Scripture of the Old and the New Testaments given by inspiration of God, as 
containing the only infallible rule of faith and life, a faithful record of God’s 
gracious revelations, and as the sure witness to Christ. 

Of the divine purpose.—We believe that the eternal, wise, holy, and loving 
purpose of God embraces all events, so that while the freedom of man is not 
taken away, nor is God the author of sin, yet in his providence He makes all 
things work together in the fulfilment of His sovereign desire and the mani- 
festation of His glory. ; 

It is quite clear that we have here the various elements which 
have to be co-ordinated in any theology ere it can satisfy the reli- 
gious life of men, rather than a well thought-out theology. A 
similar regard for the religious life in its fulness rather than for a 
premature formulation of that life in definition is seen in one article, 
which preserved for the new church that emphasis on personal 
religion which aroused so much misunderstanding and hostility 
for the early Methodists: 

Of sanctification—We believe that those who are thus regenerated and 
justified grow in the likeness of Christ, through the fellowship with Him, the 
indwelling of the Holy Spirit, and obedience to the truth; and that a holy life 
is the fruit and evidence of saving faith; and that the believer’s hope of con- 
tinuance in such a life is in the preserving grace of God. And we believe that 
in this growth in grace Christians may attain that maturity and full assurance 
of faith whereby the love of God is made perfect in us. 

In view of yet later possible developments in the unification - 
of Christianity it is noteworthy that no definite statement concern- 
ing the ministry or the government of the church is set forth to be 
a further embarrassment. The Lord Jesus Christ “has appointed 
a ministry of the word and sacraments and calls men to this 
ministry,” and the “church under the guidance of the Spirit of 
Christ recognizes and chooses those whom He calls and should 
thereupon duly ordain them to the work of the ministry 
The worship, teaching, discipline, and government of the church 
should be administered according to His will by persons chosen for 
their fitness and duly set apart to their office.” 

It is clear that the doctrinal statement is carefully drawn with 
a view to inclusiveness rather than prematurely to exclude by 
negative definition. And in this character more than in any 
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specific statement the essential spirit and aim of the declaration 
of faith are revealed. 

At once, however, arose a question concerning the status of 
this declaration. On this there is no ambiguity. It will be 
impossible for any court of the church in future to find itself tied 
down to condemn as heretical a minister whose character and teach- 
ing it approves, solely on the ground that the written standards 
of the church so define the faith as to prevent them from maintain- 
ing fellowship with such a minister. The living church is made 
supreme in all such matters, and no one can wonder that the 
Congregational delegates made this the one principle without 
which they could not enter the union. The freedom of the living 
church was their supreme care in the negotiation. And so it is 
that we read: 


The duty of final enquiry into the personal character, doctrinal beliefs, 
and general fitness of candidates for the ministry presenting themselves for 
ordination shall be laid upon the Annual Conference (corresponding to the 
Synod or Union). These candidates shall be examined on the statement of 
doctrine of the United church, and shall before ordination satisfy the examining 
body that they are in essential agreement therewith, and that as ministers of 
the church they accept the statement as in substance agreeable to the teaching 
of the Holy Scriptures. 


The second committee was charged with the formulation of 
the main features of the polity of the church. The same spirit 
of comprehension is manifested throughout, and the committee 
was specially happy in being able to preserve for the United church 
those specific courts and names around which cluster the fondest 
memories and characteristic traditions. Thus the first court 
superior to that of the local church will be the Presbytery, and above 
this the Annual Conference, while the supreme authority will be 
the General Council. The committee speedily discovered that 
under different names the several churches had officers and boards 
with substantially similar functions; but, they recognized the 
importance of uniting the traditional Congregational freedom with 
“strong connexional ties and co-operative efficiency.” The Con- 
gregationalists recognized from the first that their entrance into 
negotiations at all would presuppose willingness to abandon the 
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absolute self-government of the local church; but this involved 
a change which had been already substantially effected in many 
departments of the church, and whose further development had 
long been seen as necessary. The generous acceptance of this view 
of the situation gave them the more influence in their insistence 
that the connexional authority should itself not be bound too 
strictly by legal formulas in the interpretation of the fitness of a 
minister to represent Jesus Christ in the church. 

Two distinct tasks confronted this committee. The one was 
to form a model constitution for the church, including the new 
charges which should be formed after the consummation of the 
union. The other was to provide some transitional process by 
which existing charges would be incorporated in the new body with 
the least possible disturbance or confusion. 

As regards the latter, their organization and practices, including 
matters relating to membership, church ordinances, and societies 
enjoyed by them at the time of the union shall be retained at the 
will of the congregation, subject only to the general principles and 
legislation of the United church. In the same way the election 
of Congregational representatives to the next higher court may be 
elected just as at present. So, too, it is provided that any funds 
held in trust by the local church and not for the church at large 
shall not be interfered with by any legislation, either of parliament 
or by the new United church, without consent of the church which 
holds the funds. Thus guaranties are given against a recurrence 
of what some feared—the forcible subjection of the local church 
and its property to the new body. 

Every new charge, and any old charge which so desires, shall 
be organized according to the new model constitution, which makes 
the pastoral charge the church unit. Its liberty is to be recognized, 
so far as is compatible with its hearty co-operation in the general 
work of the United church and with the exercise by the higher 
courts of their functions. Membership is conferred on “all who 
professing faith in Christ and showing their obedience to him have 
been received into the membership.” The spiritual oversight of 
the charge is vested in a board consisting of the minister, with the 
deacons, elders, leaders, or local preachers, while the financial 
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affairs are to be administered. by a board of stewards or managers. 
These two bodies, together with representatives of the congregation 
or of special departments, shall meet quarterly for the review of the 
work of the charge. 

The presbytery shall consist of all ordained ministers within 
the jurisdiction who are engaged in any form of church work, or 
who have been placed on the roll by the act of the Annual Con- 
ference, together. with an equal number of non-ministerial repre- 
sentatives selected according to regulations to be made later. 
Oversight of the charges and the induction of pastors, as well as 
the powers of an appeal court, constitute the main functions of the 
presbytery. 

Admission to the ministry, either as candidate or by transfer 
from other churches, is the concern of the Annual Conference, 
which is charged also to establish a balance of charges and ministers, 
so that every effective minister has a charge, and every charge 
shall have uninterrupted pastorate. General oversight of the 
religious life and church work of the territory included naturally 
falls within the power of this court, which includes in its member- 
ship all ministers on the roll of its presbyteries and an equal num- 
ber of non-ministerial representatives. 

The General Council is the supreme body and consists of 
ministers selected by the Annual Conferences and an equal num- 
ber of other representatives. It meets biennially, and its presiding 
officer is the chief executive of the United church and for this 
reason may be without pastoral charge during his term of office. 
Its power of legislation is complete, subject to two qualifications. 
No additional condition of membership shall be laid down other 
than is found in the New Testament, nor shall the freedom of 
worship now enjoyed by any church be interfered with; and any 
rule affecting doctrine, membership, worship, or the government 
of the church shall not be permanently valid until approved by a 
majority of the presbyteries. The course of study for the ministry 
and the conditions of admission of ministers from other churches 
are regulated by this supreme council. 

When we turn to the vexed question of the pastorate we find 
the way made quite plain. Each conference shall annually appoint 
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a settlement committee composed equally of ministers and laymen, 
which shall consider all applications from ministers or churches for 
settlements within its bounds. Any charge, on becoming vacant, 
may extend a call to a properly qualified minister, but the power 
of appointment is vested in the settlement committee. Any 
church or any minister may at the end of any church year seek 
some new arrangement, but the application must be in writing, 
and the reason given for the change must be satisfactory to the 
presbytery. The settlement committee has power to initiate cor- 
respondence with ministers and charges, and any church or minister 
has the right to appear before the committee. In the absence of a 
call being made when a vacancy occurs, the committee may fill the 
charge for the current year after consultation with the church. A 
minister once duly appointed to a charge has vested in him the right 
to the use of the church and the occupancy of-the manse subject to 
the laws of the church. 

As to the qualifications for the ministry, one of the surprises 
which came to the Presbyterian delegation was the discovery that 
other churches insisted on as high a standard as they did for them- 
selves. The normal qualification for a minister is to be the attain- 
ment to the degree of B.A. with Greek, followed by three years’ 
study on theology and one year’s experience in preaching and 
pastoral work. For special cases slight modifications are provided: 
(1) two years of supervised preaching, with four years in college © 
with a mixed course in arts and theology; (2) three years in arts, 
followed by the three years’ work in theology and one in pastorate. 

The provisions for administration look to the gradual consoli- 
dation of the various enterprises of the church, but the details of 
this part of the program are not of any general interest. 

Finally the committee on law set forth the process by which 
enabling and incorporating acts should be secured from the provin- 
cial legislatures and the federal parliament. This legislation shall 
make certain that the complete autonomy of the church is secured 
in perpetuity, and that all property now held by or in trust for 
either of the negotiating churches shall be vested in the United 
church. And the name for the new body is to be “The United 
Church of Canada.” 
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Such is the general outline of the scheme, and shortly after 
its completion it was submitted to the supreme courts of the three 
churches, securing in each case the indorsement of the body subject 
to the consent of the lower courts and the membership to which it 
was referred. The submission of the scheme to the people came to 
be involved in certain tangles of ecclesiastical politics which greatly 
complicated the issue. From the first the Presbyterians were 
most unfortunate in suffering a series of bereavements. Principal 
Caven, a peerless leader, with the confidence of the whole church 
might have piloted the movement successfully, but he was called 
away by death soon after the first meeting. Dr. Warden, who 
succeeded in the chair, soon followed him to the grave. Principal 
Patrick brought his strong, masterful personality into the chair, 
with all the downrightness of western vigor. Then came mis- 
understanding. The form of the resolution adopted by the General 
Assembly left room for the suspicion that, should the presbyteries 
approve of the scheme, it might be ratified without reference to the 
people. This provoked resentment and evoked strong and organ- 
ized opposition to the procedure, which most unfortunately survived 
after the immediate cause was removed; and the opposition to 
procedure passed imperceptibly over into opposition to the scheme 
itself. From that time there was an organized party in opposition 
and something approaching party strife within the church, which 
made it obviously undesirable to hasten decision. The voting took 
place in the Methodist and Congregational churches during the 
same period as that in which the Presbyterians voted; and a 
significant fact stood revealed. The first returns of the Methodists 
were announced, indicating a vote of about 85 per cent of the mem- 
bers in favor of the union. Then came the returns of the Presby- 
terians, showing a vote less than 70 per cent, and accompanied 
by many incidents which were most painful to other churches. 
But the later voting of these other churches showed not the slightest 
deviation from the ratio of the earlier vote. The Congregational 
churches voted just as decisively as the Methodists. Then delay 
became imperative, while internal adjustments could be made; and 
some slight amendments were agreed to which smoothed the way 
for earnest folk who had misgivings about certain clauses in their 
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original form. Later came a second vote, with the result that the 
General Assembly deemed itself justified in declaring in 1916 that 
the other negotiating bodies be informed of their decision to proceed 
with the union, but delayed final action on account of the war 
until the second assembly after the war. This was followed by a 
year of very painful agitation, which the minority hoped would 
secure the abandonment of the project by the next assembly. But 
the assembly of 1917 simply declared that in view of the fact that 
the resolution of the previous year had set the time for action at the 
second assembly after the war, it would promote the harmony of 
the church if all active and organized propaganda were suspended 
in the meantime. The adoption of this resolution was followed by 
a few words from the president of the non-union party, in which he 
stated that he did not regard the action, thus taken unanimously, 
as in any way indicating any recession from the declaration of the 
previous year. 

Thus. matters stand and the General Assembly of 1920 will 
therefore face the situation after a period of healing, when, as the 
leader of the minority promised, the matter would be considered 
afresh with an open mind. 

Meanwhile the Methodist General Conference of 1910 had 
declared its approval of the proposals and ordered that they be 
sent to the annual conferences of 1911 for approval or otherwise, 
and if approved that they be then sent to the membership of the - 
church in the next spring. The result of this vote was that the 
next General Conference, in 1914, notwithstanding the internal 
difficulty of the sister-church, declared that it would still “abide 
in the confidence that all obstacles and objections to a comprehen- 
sive union of the churches will in the good providence of God be 
ultimately overcome.” 

Those opposed to the union in the sister-church were active in 
advocating as an alternative plan the full development of the 
“co-operation.” This appeared strange to those outside their 
own circles, as demanding that presbyterians in selected towns 
should be called on to abandon their membership and asked to join 
the Methodist church, while in other towns Methodists would be 
required to reciprocate. This policy excited very strong opposition 
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in the Methodist church when presented as an alternative to 
union, though welcomed as a temporary adjustment leading up 
to the union; but it has meanwhile been carried out to such an 
extent that there are few small towns west of the Great Lakes where 
there is now any serious difficulty owing to the duplication of 
churches. 

One other aspect of the case should be mentioned—the possi- 
bility of a wider embrace of the union movement. Just ere the 
formulation of the basis of union was completed letters were sent 
to the bishops of the Anglican church and to the authorities of 
the Baptist unions, inviting them to enter into the negotiations. 
The bishops replied, consenting to the appointment of a suitable 
delegation, provided that previous to any discussion or inter- 
pretation the four conditions of the Lambeth conference were 
unconditionally accepted. The joint committee was called on to 
“treat with us along the lines laid down by the Lambeth conference 
for the present year and to understand that no action agreed upon 
by the delegates can become binding on the Church of England 
in Canada until approved by the General Synod acting in full 
accord with the Anglican communion throughout the world.” Now 
the Lambeth terms included the recognition of the historic epis- 
copate, subject, however, to local adaptations. What adaptations 
might have been found possible in friendly discussion must remain 
undiscovered, since discussion was declined until the terms were 
accepted. The other condition, however, indicated the extreme 
difficulty of forming any union with the Anglicans while they were 
not susceptible to that same pressure of national conditions which 
had avowedly compelled the other communions to enter upon 
negotiations. One can readily appreciate the considerations which 
dictated this prerequisite of maintaining the unity of Anglican 
action, but the conditions laid down clearly precluded any expec- 
tation of successful negotiation in that direction in the immediate 
future. When, however, the United church shall have become a 
fact and by its existence challenges the Christianity of Canada to 
justify continued division, the question will have to be considered 
in the light of new facts, not the least of which will be that three 
churches have by frank, friendly intercourse found a basis of union. 
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The Baptists sent a reply not less uncompromising, in which, 
having set forth their own principles, they declared that these 
principles made it “necessary to maintain a separate organized 
existence” and required them “to propagate their views through- 
out the world.” Since that letter was written years have elapsed, 
and new viewpoints are being reached, so that large numbers of 
the members of that communion are not quite so certain that 
fidelity to their principles will always demand that they “main- 
tain separate organized existence.” The consummation of the 
union will throw upon the Baptist communion the responsibility 
of defending this separate existence, without affording them the 
protection which Anglicans find at hand in their relations with 
world-wide Anglicanism. 

Meanwhile, during this period of quiet thinking and recon- 
sideration, pending the second General Assembly after the war, 
some memories are growing less vivid, and other hopes and aspira- 
tions are gaining in strength and compelling power. It cannot be 
too clearly emphasized that at no time has the movement for union 
derived any considerable part of its driving power from petty or 
materialistic considerations. The search for bigness has never 
been discernible. The desire on the part of the most serious men 
of all churches to escape the limitations imposed on them by 
historical conditions has been a potent factor. The close comrade- | 
ship between the ministers of the various churches during college 
days, in which they attended the same classes and mingled freely 
in the fellowship of college life, has done much to reveal the unsub- 
stantial nature of the considerations which divide the churches. 
More influential is the fact that the historical lines of church divi- 
sion do not coincide with the existing divisions in living tendencies 
and schools of thought, or ethical and religious emphasis. Humil- 
ity, awakened by a sense of the incompleteness of our own success, 
together with growing appreciation of the contribution made by 
other communions to the common Christendom, has brought most 
devout people to seek some more fully rounded type of personal 
religion and church organization; and it is hoped that the United 
Church of Canada will do much to realize that aim, blending 
Methodist enterprise with Presbyterian disciplined strength and 
Congregational freedom. 
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Ernst Troeltsch is commonly regarded as the chief systematic 
theologian of the “religionsgeschichtliche Schule” in Germany. 
He is also significant as representing the search for a theory of 
religious knowledge more satisfactory than that of the Ritschlians, 
but within the limits of an essentially Kantian point of view. 

Speaking of the influences which have proved most decisive for 
his own philosophical and theological position, Troeltsch says: 

My first philosophical authorities were Kant, A. Lange, and Lotze, through 
whom I was gradually driven to the idea of a critical metaphysic. My theo- 
logical teacher was Ritschl. But I have been led gradually into opposition 
to the Ritschlian system at two points: first, with regard to supernaturalism, 
which, it seems to me, cannot be asserted in the light of the historical study of 
religions, Christian and non-Christian; and secondly, as concerns the all too 
simple overcoming of natural-philosophical and metaphysical difficulties 
through the mere theory of the phenomenality of nature—a solution of the 
problem with which I could not be satisfied in the light of a wider study of 
philosophical literature. The particularly decisive direction was_ finally 
given to my thinking by B. Duhm, with the peculiarities of whose position, 
of course, I do not fully agree. But once I was directed by him to the idea of 
development, I had to become informed concerning Hegel and the Hegelians. 
Finally I noticed that, as a result of all this, I had been brought into very 
close approximation to Schleiermacher. 

In another connection he compares the attempt he makes to 
combine the results of historical and philosophical investigation with 
the similar attempt of his philosophical teacher, Dilthey, although 
he himself seeks, as he points out, to attain to more assured positions 
in this direction than those reached by Dilthey.* Indeed it may 
be said that Troeltsch’s philosophy of religion, like that of Georg 
wa und Metaphysik,” Zeitschrift fir Theologie wnd Kirche, VII 

1898), 52. 

* “Zur Frage des religitsen Apriori,” Gesammelie — II (1913), 754; cf 

swansigsten Jahrhunderts 


“Religionsphilosophie” in Die Philosophie im Beginn des 
(edited by W. Windelband, 1907), p. 429. 
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Wobbermin, his successor at Heidelberg, arose out of the attempt 
to revise, combine, and mutually supplement the views of the 
theological professor in the University of Berlin (where both had 
studied), viz., Julius Kaftan, and those of their philosophical pro- | 
fessor in the same institution, Wilhelm Dilthey. To both pupils, 
faced with Dilthey’s Weltanschauungslehre, according to which, 
while no metaphysical system can amount to knowledge, that one 
is practically justified which expresses and promotes the highest 
type of life, the suggestion commended itself that the Ritschlian or 
semi-Ritschlian theology of Kaftan, with such minor modifications 
as might be found necessary, was, after all, philosophically the most 
defensible Weltanschauung, or metaphysical theory. 

However, the Kantian metaphysical agnosticism of both Dilthey 
and Kaftan has left its trace upon the religious philosophy of 
Troeltsch (as well as upon that of Wobbermin), in spite of the 
avowed intention to correct the Ritschlian antimetaphysical 
bias. This will appear all the more remarkable when it is noted 
that, in speaking of Schleiermacher and the Ritschlians, Troeltsch 
characterizes their position as “dogmatic agnosticism.” This | 
means, he explains, that they have renounced exact and adequate 
knowledge in the religious realm as being impossible; that they use 
the term “knowledge” in a peculiar, non-theoretical sense, meaning 
by it attachment to confessional standards of belief in so far as 
these seem to be confirmed by their practical and emotional 
value, and holding that through religious faith access to the real 
grounds of life is possible, but that all confessional expressions of 
religion are symbolic and necessarily inadequate. Indeed the 
Ritschlian theology, continues Troeltsch, admitting as it does only 
so much of philosophy as it needs in order to get rid of philosophy, 
resigns itself, in its agnostic theory of religious knowledge, to 
being simply a mediating theology and therefore not strictly 
scientific. It supplements Schleiermacher’s appeal to the con- 
sciousness of the religious community by turning back as far as 
possible in the direction of the Lutheran biblicism, thus becoming 
more objective without the agnosticism of the fundamental theory 
being given up at all." The main task then to which Troeltsch 

* “Riickblick auf ein halbes Jahrhundert der theologischen Wissenschaft,” Gesam- 
melie Schriften, I1, 200-209. 
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| addresses himself in his philosophy of religion is to relieve and 
| remedy as fully as possible the agnosticism of this “agnostic- 
gnostic epistemology’ of Schleiermacher and the Ritschlians,* 
and thus at the same time to make that modern theology which 
attempts to carry out the program of Schleiermacher less dogmatic 
and more nearly scientific.’ 

More particularly, Troeltsch makes a twofold attack upon 
this Ritschlianism, to which he objects that it is too narrowly 
dogmatic, as well as being fundamentally agnostic. On the one 
hand he proposes to destroy and displace the lingering super- 
naturalism of its theology by means of religious empiricism. On 
the other hand, in opposition to its antiphilosophical and especially 
antimetaphysical bias, he seeks to introduce a formal religious 
rationalism. By means of empiricism he would overcome dogma- 
tism, and by combining in Kantian fashion a critical rationalism 
with this empiricism he seeks to eliminate, or at least to mitigate, 
the agnosticism. 

With reference to supernaturalism Troeltsch makes a distinction 
between what he calls an exclusive and an inclusive supernaturalism. 
The former, which would ascribe a supernatural character to one’s 
own religion alone, he regards as forever overthrown by the criticism 
of Hume and Kant, who pointed out, not the impossibility of 
miracle, but the impossibility of proving that any particular event 
is miraculous. The comparative study of religions shows that the 
uniqueness of Christianity consists, not in the manner of its proof, 
as resting upon a supernatural revelation, but in its inner content. 
This comparative study also, in view of the fact which it discloses, 
that vital religion clings to the inconceivable mystery of a divine 
impartation to the soul, leads to the idea—as one possible inter- 
pretation of the facts—of an inclusive supernaturalism which 
would recognize revelation and miracle in all religions, in the sense 
of immediate acts of God which are to be distinguished from the 


customary course of the soul.’ Thus what Troeltsch calls a 

*“Riickblick auf ein halbes Jahrhundert der theologischen Wissenschaft,” Gesam- _ 
melie Schriften, II, 217. 

* Cf. ibid., p. 226. 

3 “Religionsphilosophie,” in the Windelband volume cited above, pp. 453-54; 
‘‘Geschichte und Metaphysik,” Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche, VIII (1898), 45, 
69; “Zur Frage des religitsen Apriori,’”” Gesammelte Schriften, II, 766. 
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“religio-historical theology,’* or “theology of historicism,’” 
would be, he thinks, genuinely possible. It would rest upon a 
metaphysic of history. which would know how to select the simple, 
permanent, and true from the whole historical development, as 
its kernel, and how to set it forth for the religious consciousness upon 
the ground of faith in the rationality of human history.’ 
Troeltsch’s procedure is, first, to establish the supremacy of 
Christianity for our own culture and civilization; secondly, to 
set forth the essence of Christianity; and thirdly, to give an exposi- 
tion of the theological content of this essential Christianity.‘ 
Thus the empirical method of appealing to the history of religion 
seems to give promise of liberating modern theology from its former 
perpetual oscillation between helpless agnosticism and the sheer 
dogmatism of exclusive supernaturalism. 

Through this thought of revelation as common to all vital 
religion, however, an empirically oriented philosophy of religion is 
led to an appreciation of mysticism, and thus from the history to 
the psychology of religion. Here Troeltsch acknowledges the 
influence of William James and maintains that the result of 
religious psychology is to show that the original phenomenon of 


all religion is mysticism; that is, faith in the presence and activity © 
of superhuman powers, with the possibility of union with them.‘ 
Indeed without mysticism—that consciousness of inner contact 
- with transcendent reality, that seeking of the supersensuous in 
experience and finding of the divine presence in concrete finite 
events and realities—without mysticism in this sense there is no 
real religion. This means then that the one true miracle which 


“Weber historische und dogmatische Methode in der Theologie,” Gesammelte 
Schriften, I, 738. 

2“‘Geschichte und Metaphysik,” Zeitschrift fur Theologie und Kirche, VIII 
(1898), 69. ¢ 

3 Ibid. 

4“The Dogmatics of the ‘ Religionsgeschichtliche Schule,’” American Journal of 
Theology, XVII (1913), 10-15 = Gesammelte Schriften, II, 509-14. 

5 “Wesen der Religion und der Religionswissenschaft,” in Die Kultur der Gegen- 
wart, Teil 1, Abteilung IV, p. 485; Psychologie und Erkenntnistheorie in der Religions- 
wissenschaft (1905), pp. 17 f., 35; “Empiricism and Platonism in the Philosophy of 
Religion,” Harvard Theological Review, V (1912), 421=Gesammelte Schriften, II, 
384. 

6 “ Religionsphilosophie,” p. 478; Psychologie und Erkenntnistheorie, etc., pp. 
20, 47, §2. 
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can be experienced by every man is revelation—not enlightenment 
merely, but experience of the life of God regenerating, liberating, 
uplifting the human soul." 

Here Troeltsch seems to be on the very verge of passing com- 
pletely beyond the dualistic theory of religious knowledge, according 
to which the divine reality is never directly and immediately present 
in human experience, and attaining to that realistic and monistic 
view according to which the divine is thus directly and immediately 
experienced. Indeed some of his language seems fully appropriate 
only from this latter point of view; and yet he is deterred just here 
by two difficulties. Of this revelatory presence of the divine in 
the human the supreme and most unmistakable instance is to be 
found in the case of the historic Jesus—if indeed he be truly historic. 
But the uncertainty of historical criticism as to the true picture of 
the historic Jesus is here a disturbing factor. In the interests of 
Christian revelation-faith Troeltsch insists that not everything 
concerning the historic Jesus can be left forever an open question; 
the essential points must be decided in one way or the other.’ 
But this dogmatic dictating to the historian, not what results 
he shall obtain, but that he shall arrive at some definite result, 
is resented justly enough by Bousset, who retorts that it is rather 
the duty of the systematic theologian to lead religion beyond the 
realm of controversy as to particular matters of historic fact. 
Indeed Troeltsch himself appreciates the anomaly (pointed out by 
Bernouilli, Ueber die kirchliche und wissenschaftliche Methode in 
der Theologie) of theology absolutizing certain historical contents, 
whereas historical investigation must keep itself free from all 
dogmatic presuppositions.‘ 

The other difficulty in the way of Troeltsch’s escape from 
a dualistic and hence more or legs agnostic theory of religious 
knowledge is theoretically moré infportant. There is no scientific 

t “ Religionsphilosophie,” pp. 448-49. 


*“Riickblick auf ein halbes Jahrhundert der theologischen Wissenschaft,” 
Gesammelie Schriften, U1, 213, 222. 

3“The Significance of the Personality of Jesus for Belief,” Fifth International - 
Congress of Free Christianity and Religious Progress (Berlin, 1910; Proceedings and 
Papers, published 1911), p. 214; “Kantisch-Friessche Religionsphilosophie und ihre 
Anwendung auf die Theologie,”” Theologische Rundschau, XII (1909), 429. 

4 Cf. Die Absolutheit des Christentums, 1902, passim. . 
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reason, he contends, for giving up that which is to be found wherever 
human life exists ip its natural soundness, viz., religion as faith in 
revelation; but the question arises, he admits, as to how revelation 
is to be recognized as such, or, in other words, how religious knowl- 
edge is possible. Revelation is, in any case, not a simple God- 
depicting effect of God’s activity on the soul, but in it the human 
and the divine coexist in a complex mutual interpenetration.? Here 
then we pass naturally and necessarily from psychology to episte- 
mology.* As any narrow dogmatism was to be excluded by a 
broad empiricism, so the agnosticism which so easily besets empiri- 
cism is to be remedied, Troeltsch thinks, by a critical rationalism.‘ 
This point is felt to be a crucial one, and it is held that if we are to 
reach assured reality in religion, as against mere psychological 
appearance, the appeal must be back from James to Kant.’ The 
question as to how religion, or the recognition of revelation, is 
possible, comes to be, from the point of view of Kantian pre- 
suppositions, What is the a priori condition of religious experience ? 
or, in other words, How is religion possible a priori? Thus in 
Kantian fashion Troeltsch would say that without the concepts 
which grow out of the a priori categories of human thinking, 
religious sensibility is blind. But he would be quite as emphatic 
in urging, on the other hand, that the a priori alone, even when it 
is “ the religious a priori,” can give no religious knowledge but only 
empty concepts. For religious knowledge the religious a priori 
must have the material furnished through religious sensibility, 
or intuition. Speculative rationalism, developing consequences 
by analyzing the content of a concept, is to be excluded; at most it 
has only the value of a surmise as to the rationality of the world.’ 
The non-empirical but purely rational criterion which Kant 

1 Psychologie und Erkenninistheorie, p. 53. 

* Ibid., p. 54. 

3Cf. “Religionsphilosophie,” pp. 464-65, 472; Psychologie und Erkenntnis- 
theorie, pp. 17, 18, 34, 47; “Wesen der Religion und der Religionswissenschaft,” 
Die Kultur der Gegenwart, T. I, Abt. IV, p. 485; “Zur Frage des religiésen Apriori,” 
Gesammelie Schriften, II, 7160-61. 

4 Psychologie und Erkenntnistheorie, p. 18. 

5 Ibid., pp. 22, 23, 24, 25. 

6 “ Religionsphilosophie,” pp. 475-76. 

1 Psychologie und Erkenntnistheorie, pp. 21, 22. 
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employed in his later Critiques is not to be followed in determining 
the marks of normal religious experience, but rather the com- 
bination of the empirical and the rational upon which the first 
Critique insisted.* In the critique of religion Schleiermacher, it 
is maintained, is a better guide than Kant, because he is so much 
more empirical.? What Troeltsch is interested in is not the creation 
of a new religion of reason but the rationalization and regulation of 
the religious life as it actually exists; his method is not theological 
rationalism but criticism, which would effect a synthesis of empiri- 
_ cism and rationalism.’ In other words, the rationalism of Troeltsch 
in religion is a formal rationalism; it assumes that the religious 
a priori is already present in the most elementary religious experi- 
ence, imparting to its fundamental nature the character of rational 
necessity.4 Mysticism is the union of pure or rational religion with 
impulse, the actualizing of the religious a priori.S As it is in general, 
so it is in religion: what is at once the secret of reality and the funda- 
mental problem of knowledge is the harmony of the a priori with 
the actual, of the rational with the extra-rational, of the universal 
with the unique;* the ideal is a mystical, historical religion in thor- 
oughly rational form. 

Thus Troeltsch regards himself as the true exponent of the 
Kantian critical principle. As the first Critique faces the problem 
of the philosophy of science, viz., What are the a priori conditions 
of the possibility of cognitive experience? as the second Critique 
faces the problem of the philosophy of morality, viz., What are the 
a priori conditions of the possibility of moral experience? and the 
third Critique, the problem of the philosophy of art, viz., What 
are the a priori conditions of the possibility of aesthetic experience ? 
so, according to Troeltsch, a fourth Critique must face the problem 
of the philosophy of religion, viz., What are the a priori conditions 
of the possibility of religious experience? In every instance, it 
is contended, genuine values are to be found where we have the 

t “ Religionsphilosophie,” p.472; Psychologie und Erkenntnistheorie, pp. 44-45, 51. 

a. p. 40; “Wesen der Religion,” etc., Kultur der Gegenwart, T. 1, Abt. IV, _ 
P. 476. 

3 “Religionsphilosophie,”’ p. 486; Psychologie und Erkenntnistheorie, pp. 23, 25, 46. 

4 Ibid., pp. 22, 23, 45, 51. 
5 Ibid., p. 47. 6 Tbid., p. 49. 
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union of rational form with empirical content. Valid religion then is 
not, as Kant himself seems almost to have supposed, religion within 
the limits of mere speculative reason, the productof rationalistic spec- 
ulation, but actual, empirical religion—historical, more or less mysti- 
cal religion—reduced by criticism to a thoroughly rational form. 

While Troeltsch, however, follows the procedure of Kant’s 
first Critique in insisting upon the combination of empirical content 
with the rational form, it is obvious that he means by the religious 
a priori something other than space, time, and causality, with which 
that Critique is concerned, What he has in mind is rather a reli- 
gious a priori similar to the ethical a priori of the Critique of 
Practical Reason and the teleological-aesthetic a priori of the 
Critique of Judgement. As the ethical a priori gives to moral 
judgments the character of rational necessity, and as the teleo- 
logical and the aesthetic a priori render the same service to their 
respective judgments, so, it is surmised, a critical determination 
of the a priori element in religious experience would reveal the basis 
for rational necessity in religious judgments. Thus Troeltsch 
regards it as only a naturalistic one-sidedness in the Marburg 
neo-Kantians that they allow only the first a priori, that of the 
Critique of Pure Reason, to be valid, and reject that of the later 
Critiques as being simply what they stigmatize as the “theological 
and dualistic residue” of the Kénigsberg philosopher’s thinking, 
whereas in reality its place in the thought of Kant is quite funda- 
mental.‘ Rationality in science, in art, in morals, and in religion 
has in each case a shade of difference in its meaning, but it always 
means autonomous validity.’ 

The possibility of rationalizing actual religion does not mean, 
according to Troeltsch, that any direct proof of the existence of 

t“Zur Frage des religitsen Apriori,”” Gesammelte Schriften, Il, 757-58. In an 
article entitled “Das religiésen Apriori bei Ernst Troeltsch und Rudolf Otto,” in the 
Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie und philosophische Kritik (1911), Karl Bornhausen says: 
“It ought not to be possible for Troeltsch to brush aside the neo-Kantian conception of 
the a priori so disrespectfully as he does The question arises whether clear 
insight into the changing character of our whole spiritual and cultural world does not 
compel us to give up the expression ‘a priori’ for the peculiarity of the ethical, aesthetic, 
and religious rational presuppositions. It is the epistemological a priori, the function 
of unity, which transforms striving into will, imagination into aesthetic contemplation, 
and feeling into religious faith” (pp. 196, 197). 

2 “Zur Frage des religiisen Apriori,”” Gesommelte Schriften, II, 762. 
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God is to be attempted; all that can be carried through successfully 
is to show that there is an a priori law of the formation of religious 
ideas lying in the essence of reason, so that religious consciousness 
comes to be a necessity for the rational man.* “When we attend 
to the rational law involved in being religious it can be shown from 
the feeling of inner necessity and obligation that this being religious 
is a law of normal consciousness Being religious belongs 
to the a priori of reason.’” As in all other demonstrations of worth, 
the proof of the rational necessity of religion is accomplished 
ultimately by falling back upon the universally valid concepts which 
are immanent within thought or reason;? and one of these, it would 
appear, is the concept of God, the Object of religious faith. It is 
a fact that religion in all its forms asserts the real existence of the 
object of its faith.‘ 

In his article “On the Question of the Religious Apriori,”’s 
Troeltsch agrees with his critic, Spiess, that the reduction of the 
religious phenomenon to a contained a priori proves nothing for 
the truth and right of the religious consciousness, but only provides 
against the losing of religion in the process of eliminating irrational 
forms of religion, such as the eschatological. But then, he claims, 
neither the right of the ethical, nor that of the aesthetic, nor even 
that of the logical is proved by the revelation of its a priori character. 
That by which all is proved is itself not proved. But the science of 
religion leaves religion standing as a normal constituent of human 
life, and regulates it out of its own a priori. 

Further than this Troeltsch does not give us much information 
as to what the religious a priori is.’ There are some further clews, 
however. As against Kant, it is claimed that there is no ready- 
made system of categories, but that, as life grows, the latent rational 

+ “Wesen der Religion,” etc., Kultur der Gegenwart, T. 1, Abt. IV, p. 486. 

® Psychologie und Erkenntinistheorie, pp. 43 f. 

3 Ibid., p. 18. 

4“ Wesen der Religion,” Kultur der Gegenwart, T. 1, Abt. Iv, p. 487. 

5 Ibid., p. 761. 

6 Psychologie und Erkenntnistheorie, p. 53. 

7 Bornhausen, in the article cited, pp. 193, 196, characterizes it as an unknown =, 
not yet solved. Bousset maintains that Troeltsch fails to solve the problem as to how 
to Senin ee ee ee ee ene See 


religion (‘‘Kantisch-Friessche Religionsphilosophie,” Theologische Rundschaw, XII 
[1909], 434). 
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content will be brought out by further analysis." The law of 
the validity and a priori character of religion is to be sought, as 
it was by Schleiermacher, in the sense of the unity of the finite 
and the infinite which flows out of the essence and inner necessity 
of consciousness.* The religious a priori, moreover, gives a basis 
of substantiality to the inner unity of the other a prioris.’ Natu- 
rally too, it is in the highest religion that the a priori comes to its 
purest expression, and it is just this circumstance which makes 
that religion the highest.‘ 

There can be little doubt as to Troeltsch’s significance for 
present-day religious thought. His relation to the older Rit- 
schlianism is best seen perhaps in his modification of the value- 
judgment doctrine. He bases his theology upon the recognition 
of the supreme value of Christianity among the religions of the 
world,’ thus carrying the Ritschlian principle into his “religions- 
geschichtliche” theology. But he goes farther and points out, 
after the manner of some other epistemological dualists, that in 
our recognition of the application of our representations to objects 
beyond our consciousness there is implied a faith in the normality 
of our intellect, and thus in the possibility of attaining to valid 
knowledge. This means that he not only admits but insists 
that a value-judgment is the foundation and strength of all human 
knowledge. But what he is especially concerned to make clear 
is‘that this value-judgment is one which establishes faith in the 
laws of thought and goes on to make use of these laws.’ Hence the 
unreasonableness of the Ritschlian distrust of rational-empirical 

* Psychologie und Erkenninistheorie, pp. 31, 51. This suggests to the empirically 
minded critic the interesting problem of the genesis of the religious a priori; but 
Troeltsch is too much of a Kantian, of course, to admit the legitimacy of such an 
investigation. 

2 “Wesen der Religion,” Kultur der Gegenwart, T. I, Abt. IV, p. 476. 

3 Ibid., p. 486. This is significant in connection with Windelband’s definition of 
holiness, or religious value, as made up of the true, the beautiful, and the good. Does 
Troeltsch mean that we may gather, from the nature of religion as a state not only of 
aspiration after the supreme ideals but of dependence upon an ideal reality, that the 
category of substantiality belongs to the religious a priori ? 

4 Ibdid., p. 476. 

5“Rtickblick auf ein halbes Jahrhundert der theologischen Wissenschaft,” 
Gesammelie Schriften, 11, 224-25. 
wm« und Metaphysik,” Zeitschrift fur Theologie und Kirche, VIII 
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metaphysics. In Troeltsch’s opinion the Ritschlian value-judgment 
theory, by appealing to Kant and putting all emphasis upon the 
distinction between the theoretical and the practical reason, 
and by always emphasizing only the practical indispensableness of 
the values claimed for religion, loses the necessity of the object 
to which these values belong, and so goes in the direction of the 
abyss of a theology of mere wishes and illusions.’ 

Troeltsch himself, however, with his ideal of a rational religion 
of historical, mystical revelation, comes very near, as has been 
intimated, to making good his escape from a dualistic and conse- 
quently agnostic theory of religious knowledge. Moreover, he 
proves his faith by his works and expressly provides for, and himself 
attempts, a metaphysical synthesis of theology with our scientific 
knowledge of the world. In addition to the speculative rationalism 
which he repudiates, and the formal rationalism upon which he 
chiefly depends, he would also make an auxiliary use of what he 
calls a “‘regressive rationalism,” which proceeds from the facts of 
experience to draw inferences as to their grounds in reality. In 
this way then he claims—not through deductive metaphysics but’ 
through an elaboration and unification of experience in ultimate 
concepts—a philosophical treatment of the idea of God is made 
possible. This metaphysic of religion will not be a mere apologetic 
but a re-working of the God-idea and a fitting of it into the modern 
scientific view of the world, which view, by the way, cuts very 
deeply into the traditional notion of God.‘ But it is the metaphysic 
of spirit which is most imperatively needed, Troeltsch thinks, by 
the theologian. The metaphysics of nature and of the Absolute 
must be left for those who have accurate knowledge of the natural 
sciences; and from such the theologian must be willing to learn.’ 
And so through religious metaphysics, with its harmony of religious 
and scientific knowledge, the religious starting-point can be, as 
against positivism, finally justified.® 

* Psychologie und Erkenntnistheorie, pp. 27, 28. 

* Ibid., pp. 22, 28. 

3 ““Wesen der Religion,” Kultur der Gegenwart, T. 1, Abt. IV, p. 487. 

4 Ibid., p. 488. 

6 a re und Metaphysik,” Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche, VII 

6 “Wesen der Religion,” Kultur der Gegenwart, T. 1, Abt. IV, p. 487. 
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This claim, however, suggests a criticism. Troeltsch’s meta- 
physics would undertake to be a synthesis of the selected religious 
world-view with the assured results of scientific investigation; but 
if the religious world-view which enters into this synthesis is not 
finally justified save by the fact that it can be thus synthesized, 
are we sure that it is finally justified at all? It may figure as a 
permissible belief, but scarcely as assured knowledge. For might 
not different religious world-views conceivably agree equally well 
with our present scientific knowledge of the world? Troeltsch 
elsewhere recognizes the difficulty, admitting that the metaphysics 
of the relation of nature to the spiritual life is difficult and can arrive 
only at results which are highly hypothetical and at best only 
approximately true.’ And yet in an earlier article he had already 
admitted that without certainty of the mutual agreement of the 
Christian world-view on the one hand and the facts and their 
scientific elaboration on the other hand Christian experience would 
not be able permanently to maintain its vital efficiency.” 

This leads us to mention a criticism which has been made 
against Troeltsch from the point of view of religion itself. It 
is connected with what must be fairly evident from what has just 
been said, that Troeltsch fails to provide in his method for a full 
recovery of religious certitude after the subjection of religious 
beliefs to philosophical examination. And where certainty of 
belief is inadequate, the content believed in is of course imperiled. 
Criticism in the name of religion then has been urged against 
Troeltsch by a great many conservatives and conservative liberals. 
Kattenbusch thinks of him in his relation to the older Ritschlianism 
as comparable to Erasmus in his relation to Luther, and with awk- 
ward frankness raises the question whether Christianity will stand 
being handled as scientifically as Troeltsch recommends, or 
rather, categorically demands.‘ Ecke also speaks for many when 
he says that Troeltsch brings the Christian faith into an almost too 


* “Geschichte und Metaphysik,” Zeitschrift fir Theologie und Kirche, VIII 
(1898), 44. 

2 “Die christliche Weltanschauung und die wissenschaftlichen Gegenstrémungen,”’ 
Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche, 111 (1893), 495. 

3 Von Schleiermacher zu Ritschl, p. 80. 4 Ibid., p. 76. 
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dangerous dependence upon Welterkennen;* and among those who 
“view with alarm the exodus of young men after the religious 
a priori” Troeltsch mentions E. W. Mayer, Hiring, Julius Kaftan, 
Herrmann, F. Traub, and Wobbermin.? 

It is perhaps by the last mentioned that the directly religious 
criticism of Troeltsch’s method has been most fairly expressed—a 
fact due in large part, no doubt, to the twofold circumstance that 
Wobbermin is not only interested, like Troeltsch, in the transition 
from the psychology to the epistemology of religion, but also 
advocates, like Troeltsch again, the introduction of metaphysics 
into theology. He is thus a not wholly unsympathetic critic. He 
offers as an objection, however, to the method by which Troeltsch 
seeks to reach the required religious epistemology, that it is too 
rationalistic. It rests upon the assumption that fundamental to 
religion there is an element of rational necessity, which is to be set 
forth ever more purely and completely. To this Wobbermin 
objects in the first place that it leads to a “rationalizing of religion,” 
in keeping with which in the last analysis the only ultimately valu- 
able element in religion would be its rationally necessary and uni- 
versally valid content, all other experiential value being discounted 
as comparatively unimportant. But vital religious experience, 
Wobbermin insists, appeals to revelation as its peculiar foundation 
and cannot recognize the rational and universally valid as a decisive 
norm for passing judgment upon its claims to validity, least of all 
with reference to its most central and essential content. Wobber- 
min’s second objection to Troeltsch’s epistemological program is 
closely related to the first. The rationalistic epistemology, following 
upon the empirical psychology, minimizes, he claims, if it does not 
entirely remove, the significance of ‘the religious experience itself; 
reason tends to be made a substitute for religious experience instead 
of occupying the merely supplemegtary position to which it is 
entitled. 


' Die theologische Schule Albrecht Ritschls und die Kirche der Gegenwart, I (1897), 


124. 
2 “Zur Frage des religiésen Apriori,” Gesammelte Schriften, I, 757, note. 
3 “Psychologie und Erkenntniskritik der religiésen Erfahrung,” Weltanschawung 
(1911), pp. 353-55. 
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This important difference between Troeltsch and Wobbermin 
goes back to the fact that while religion has indeed its own inner 
basis of certainty, the doctrinal contents with reference to which 
claims of certainty are put forth are immensely varied and mutually 
contradictory, especially when different religions are compared. 
Troeltsch regards the essentially Ritschlian position which Wobber- 
min here represents as being altogether too narrow and dogmatic, 
and feels the need of some universally acceptable standard for the 
measurement of religious beliefs. Wobbermin, on the other hand, 
fears that the rationalistic norm adopted by Troeltsch may do 
violence to the really valid content and certainty of Christian faith. 
If the problem were simply to find some intermediate ground such 
as ought to prove acceptable to both sides, one might suggest a 
critical religious pragmatism, according to which practical and 
especially ethical value, and not mere intellectual reasonableness, 
would be imposed as a test of truth. This would be universal 
enough in its procedure to avoid much of the narrow dogmatism 
of which Troeltsch complains. At the same time it would be con- 
servative enough of what is religiously vital to give promise of retain- 
ing, as demanded by Wobbermin, the essentials of Christian belief. 
Moreover, there is already a strongly pragmatic undercurrent in 
the thought of both thinkers. Every metaphysic, according to 
Troeltsch, must find its roots in practical life," while Wobbermin 
agrees that the metaphysics of faith must satisfy the practical- 
ethical test.* It is a further question, however, whether this 
method of religious pragmatism would suffice to guard the position 
against agnosticism. In abandoning dogmatic religious certitude, 
as Troeltsch proposes to do, and in repudiating a rationalistic philo- 
sophical certainty, as Wobbermin does, it is quite conceivable that 
one should lose religious certainty altogether, falling a prey to an 
agnosticism which refuses to give way to any merely pragmatic 
considerations. 

The point, however, which is of chief interest for our present 
purpose is not the question whether Troeltsch sufficiently guar- 
antees religious certainty by means of metaphysics, or could do so 

* Protestantism and Progress (1912), p. ix. 

* “Psychologie und Erkenntniskritik,” etc., Welianschauung, p. 363. 
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by way of pragmatism; it lies rather in the question whether or not 
he succeeds in vindicating a place for religious knowledge by means 
of his formal rationalism. He is not to be interpreted as carrying 
the neo-Kantian rejection of the Ding-an-sich into the religious 
realm, for then he would have to confine himself, like the “ Marburg 
school’”’ of philosophers, to “religion within the limits of mere 
humanity”; he could recognize the divine only in the realm of 
the ideal, and not in the realm of actual being, or as an Object of 
dependence. Rather is he to be interpreted as the follower of his 
dualistic Kantian teachers, Dilthey and Kaftan, and of the Rit- 
schlian school in general. It is from this point of view, it would 
seem, that we must interpret his appeal to an absolutely a priori 
element in religious experience. If the object of experience has 
intelligible form and even its existence as object only by virtue 
of the constructive activity of the knowing subject with its a priori 
rational forms, how then is the religious subject to know the religious 
Object as that ultimate Reality upon which all religious subjects 
are believed to depend? Troeltsch seems to feel that there is here 
an insuperable difficulty in the way of bona fide religious knowledge, 
and so, instead of trying to rationalize religion by getting scien- 
tific knowledge of the religious Object, he seeks simply to determine 
as rationally as possible the religious subject. The religious Object, 
or better, the religious Ding-an-sich, being assumed to be really 
inaccessible to immediate experience, cannot be known to be truly 
represented by even the most rational thought; it can only be 
believed to be thus represented. Hence the rational determina- 
tion of the subject would simply mean acting as reasonably as 
possible when real knowledge is impossible. And so Troeltsch, 
logically led to reject the idea of the possibility of any theology 
as a science of the religious Object," has in the end to admit 

* See ‘The Dogmatics of the ‘ Religionsgeschichtliche Schule,’” American Journal 
of Theology, XVII (1913), 16=Gesammelte Schriften, I, 514-15. Cf. “Zur Frage des 
religitsen Apriori,” Gesammelte Schriften, II, 755-56: “‘The general life-question of the 
present is not the need to attach systematic theology to the methods of science and to 
make it of equal dignity with the other faculties. The systematic theology of today 
is too closely bound up with great ecclesiastical corporations and political powers, and 
with the instinctive life of the great masses of the populace, for it to need to ask for 
scientific methods and attachments to universal thought Moreover, attach- 
ment to ‘science’ is very precarious, for the reason that there is here no common 


methodological procedure, and to win an attachment to the one group would necessarily 
mean to lose connection with the other.” 
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_ a fundamental agnosticism, in spite of his appeal to the religious 
a priori and his recourse to metaphysics. The agnostic and 
but limited character of dogmatics comes, he says, from the agnostic 
character of all religious knowledge in general, which everywhere 
consists in a cautious modifying of already formulated symbols and 
adapting them to the growing whole of human knowledge." 
Troeltsch’s ideal of a rational empirical religion is, in its broad 
outlines, undoubtedly valid; but its realization would be greatly 
facilitated by one or two fundamental modifications of his philo- 
sophical presuppositions. In the first place, let us substitute for 
the Kantian absolute dualism of content of experience on the one 
hand and independent reality on the other what we may call a 
critical intuitionism. This would recognize not only as possibility 
but as fact the presenting to the human knowing subject (in com- 
plexes of empirical elements) of various independent realities, one 
of which is a factor, not identifiable in religious intuition with our 
empirical selves, but a factor which makes for righteousness in and 
through us, according as we relate ourselves thereto in a certain 
discoverable way. In the second place, let us substitute for the 
dogmatic absolute apriorism an empirical relative apriorism, 


such as would recognize the “religious a priori” as but relatively 
a priori, and the product, ultimately, of the activity of the human 
psychical subject in experimental relations with the religious Object. 
Then there would appear the possibility of formulating, in place of 
Troeltsch’s still essentially eclectic dogmatics, a scientific empirical 
theology on the basis of successful experimental religion with its 
experienced revelation of the divine reality. 


t“Riickblick auf ein halbes Jahrhundert der theologischen Wissenschaft,” 
Gesammelte Schriften, II; 224. 





THE CONSERVATISM OF EARLY PROPHECY 
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The prophets of Israel are quite generally looked upon as a 
group of radical reformers who sought to introduce new and revolu- 
tionary principles into the Hebrew social order. This is in large 
part due on the one hand to the fact that their utterances called 
forth the serious opposition of the leaders of the established order 
in their own day, and on the other to the wonderful timeliness of 
the prophetic teachings in relation to the conditions of our times. 
Nevertheless, the thesis of this paper is that the early Hebrew 
prophets were not consciously innovators but rather conceived of 
themselves as standing for full and faithful adherence to the old 
paths. 

There can be little question as to the truth of this proposition 
for the period prior to Amos. The religion of Yahweh was a 
late-comer into Canaan. It represented the standards of practice 
and the ways of thinking current among nomads or seminomads. 
It was the religion of the desert. Upon entering Canaan it came 
at once into contact and conflict with a civilization of very: high 
order. Yahwism was face to face with a new world. But religion 
always and everywhere has been afraid of advancing knowledge. 
It naturally shrinks and shivers in discomfort and dread when 
the cold air of progressive science puts to flight its odor of sanctity 
and the searchlight of truth flashes upon the gloom of its dim 
religious light. Yahwism was in such a defensive position; but 
its prophets fully realized the truth of the now familiar adage, 
“The best defence is an attack.” 

The civilization of Canaan was inextricably intermingled with 
Baalism. Religion is a function of culture, and the culture of 
Canaan was Baalistic. To learn the culture of Canaan was the 
first necessity for the incoming Hebrew. He could not conduct 
himself in the midst of civilization precisely as he had done in the 
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wilds of the steppe country. He must become a farmer, a vine- 
grower, a merchant. But he must learn the new arts from those 
who practiced them, viz., his Canaanite neighbors, and they were 
worshipers of the Baalim. Their Baalism was part and parcel 
of their day’s work. The fruits of the earth were for them the 
gifts of the Baalim, and their whole agricultural life was dominated 
and shot through by that conception. When they sowed their 
fields, they did it to the accompaniment of Baalistic rites; when 
they reaped their harvests, they celebrated the occasion in Baalis- 
tic feasts. The newly arrived immigrant would inevitably sooner 
or later assume the same attitude. If his crop failed or were less 
abundant than that of his Baalistic neighbors, any dereliction of 
duty toward the Baalim would furnish an explanation satisfactory 
not only to his neighbors, but also to himself. This was a sphere 
of industry in which Yahweh was not at home. He had had no 
experience in or associations with vine culture and the like. Herein 
lay great peril for Yahwism. If the Hebrew farmer must look to 
the Baalim for the success of his season’s work, and if Yahweh is 
to be confined to those interests which had come over from the 
desert life, it was a foregone conclusion that the Baalim would 
become the real gods of Israel, and Yahweh would subside more 
and more into innocuous desuetude. 

The prophets were not slow to realize this peril or to set them- 
selves the task of counteracting it. One direct, but utterly futile, 
method was that of turning the hands of the clock backward. 
They sought to oppose and obstruct the inevitable progress toward 
civilization by attacking civilization and branding it as the source 
of all evil. This hostility to culture appears unmistakably at 
various points in the prophetic literature. The story of the Fall 
in its present form, whatever may have been its original motifs,* 
is an example of this hostility. The acquisition of knowledge by 
the eating of the forbidden fruit is the cause of all human toil 
and trouble. The ideal condition of man is that represented by 
our first parents in their uncorrupted state—a state of innocence 
and ignorance; with the quest for knowledge woe begins. The 
same polemic against culture appears in the story of Cain and 

* See, e.g., J. G. Frazer, The Folk-Lore of the Old Testament, I (1918), 45-52. 
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Abel. Abel brings an offering of the increase of his flocks and it is 
accepted; Cain’s offering of the products of his toil is rejected. 
Cain represents the newer agricultural life; Abel stands for the 
old nomadic cultus. In like manner the prophetic bias against 
the luxury and vice of the newer civilization is voiced in the story 
of Noah. “Noah began to be a husbandman and planted a vine- 
yard; and he drank of the wine and became drunken,” and in 
that state he not unnaturally violated the conventionalities. 
Canaan saw the condition of the old patriarch and was unduly 
interested therein or amused thereby, with the result that all 
his descendants were put under a curse. The building of the first 
city is frustrated by Yahweh’s intervention on the ground that 
it is an impious attempt to rival the power of the gods themselves. 
A similar anti-Canaanite attitude is revealed in the story of the 
destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, those indescribably wicked 
cities of Canaan. It is expressed again in Abram’s solicitous 
arrangements that his son Isaac shall not marry a daughter of 
Canaan but shall return to the land of Abram’s kinsfolk to look 
for a wife. The same spirit is seen in the story of Dinah and the 
treacherous slaughter of the disabled Shechemites. E’s law of 
the altar (Exod. 20: 24-26) emphatically declares the more primi- 
tive ways of the nomad cultus to be the ideal and forbids indul- 
gence in the luxurious ritual of Canaan. The law regarding the 
release of the Hebrew slave incorporated in E’s Covenant Code 
(Exod. 21:2 ff.) likewise reveals a conservative attitude. The 
Hebrew code calls for a service of six years on the part of the serf; 
the Canaanite practice probably let the slave off at the end of 
three years (cf. Deut. 15:18, and the Code of Hammurabi, 
§ 117.) 

Another indication of the tendency in these prophetic narra- 
tives to glorify the nomadic period as that in which ideal religion 
prevailed is the story of Moses at the burning bush. Whether 
or not the Kenite hypothesis of the origin of Yahwism be the 
correct explanation, it is clear that the prophetic traditions ascribe 
to Moses a new revelation of Yahweh during his shepherd life in 
the desert. The God of the deliverance from Egypt was a desert- 
god, and he prepared his people for the trying experiences of 
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Canaan by a long period of training under the tuition of Yahweh 
in the school of the wilderness. The “tent of meeting” kept 
alive this aspect of Israel’s thought of Yahweh long after the 
entry into Canaan. 

The foregoing illustrations of the anticulture attitude of early 
prophecy have been furnished by the J and E documents. The 
larger part of them come from J. This makes it difficult to justify 
the judgment of a recent writer when he says, “J’s friendliness 
to civilization and the arts is entirely missing in E.’" If this is 
friendliness we may well say, “The Lord preserve us from our 
friends.” We now leave the anonymous prophets represented in 
these prophetic narratives and turn to two men whose names 
have been preserved for us. 

About the middle of the ninth century B.c. there came forward 
in Israel a new prophet, Elijah the Tishbite. To appreciate the 
point of view of Elijah and the nature of his task, we must get 
clearly in mind the situation in northern Israel at this time. King 
Ahab was on the throne of Samaria. Ahab was heir to a long, 
agonizing struggle with Damascus, which was sapping the strength 
of his kingdom. But Ahab was a large-minded, far-seeing states- 
man. He saw the shadow of an Assyrian conquest looming large 
upon the horizon. He realized that such a foe could be success- 
fully met only by the united armies of Western Asia. He began 
to prepare for the coming struggle. He contracted alliances with 
Judah, Sidon (by marrying Jezebel, daughter of its priest-king), 
and Damascus, as we learn from the Books of Kings. This neigh- 
borliness with Damascus is in striking contrast with the relations 
between the two states for some decades previous, and that it 
did not meet with the approbation of the prophets is shown by 
the prophetic narrative in I Kings, chap. 20. But Ahab adhered 
to his policy of co-operation and consolidation for purposes of 
mutual defense, as we learn from the records of Shalmaneser. 
In 854 we find him at Karkar fighting the Assyrian, who tells 
us that he overthrew there a coalition of twelve kings, including 
among others Ahab’s forces, troops of Damascus, Hamath, Egypt, 
the Irqanatians, Arvad, the Arabians, and the Ammonites—in all 

*Brightman, The Sources of the Hexateuch (1918), p.117. 
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a total of fourteen kings. Shalmaneser claims to have inflicted a 
severe defeat upon his adversaries; but this claim is open to 
doubt. At any rate, he did not follow up his so-called victory 
as one would naturally expect, but found it advisable to return 
home at once. Still further, it is very significant that Shalmaneser 
found it incumbent upon him to face this same coalition again in 
850, 849, and 846.. Shalmaneser seems to have made slow prog- 
ress as long as this group of allies held together. Ahab was a 
by no means insignificant member of the alliance. The numbers 
of the units making up his contingent of the allied forces show that 
he was one of the most influential and weighty members of the 
entente.* 

It is into such a situation as this that Elijah thrusts himself. 
The king and his counselors are busy with international and 
military problems and are straining every nerve in a mighty 
struggle, upon the outcome of which depends the future liberty 
not only of Samaria but of all the peoples of the coast lands at 
the eastern end of the Mediterranean. Elijah appears as a critic 
at every step; Ahab can do nothing that is right in his eyes. 
No wonder that Ahab is reported as having greeted Elijah on one 
occasion with these words, “Art thou he that troubleth Israel ?”’ 
As a matter of fact, we know practically nothing as to Elijah’s 
attitude toward the international policy of Ahab; but there are 
some items of knowledge bearing upon the question that make 

* Some interpreters would make Ahab’s presence at Karkar an evidence that he 
was there as a vassal of Damascus (so e.g., I. Benginzer and W. E. Barnes, ad /oc., 
and H.Gressmann, Die Schriften des A. T., 11, 277). But per contra, see H. P. Smith, 
Old Testament History, p. 195. Kittel (Geschichte des Volkes Israel [2d ed., 1909], 
Pp. 359-61) would regard the naming of Ahab in Shalmaneser’s inscription as due 
to an error, and substitute Joram in Ahab’s place. But the chronology of the Books 
of Kings is not a very substantial basis for any hypothesis, and while the Assyrian 
did err in making Jehu the son of Omri, that is altogether insufficient reason for 
supposing that Shalmaneser did not know the name of one of his chief antagonists. 
A noncommittal attitude as to the character of Ahab’s relation to Damascus is 
taken by Stade, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, 1, 528; J. Skinner, ad loc., and others. 
C. F. Burney in his recently published commentary on Judges (p. liii), which is an 
altogether admirable piece of work, proposes to put the battle of Karkar in Ahab’s - 


last year, and so to regard it as belonging to the three-year period of friendly alliance 
between Damascus and Israel which is spoken of in I Kings 22:1. 
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an inference fairly safe. In the first place, there is the indispu- 
table fact that Ahab regarded Elijah as his enemy. Now it is 
quite clear that the larger part of Ahab’s interest and energy was 
devoted for a considerable period of years to plans and preparations 
for the conduct of the struggle against Assyria. A prophet could 
not have been in sympathy with this feature of Ahab’s policy 
and an active supporter of the same, and have left an impression 
upon Ahab’s mind of unmitigated hostility such as the documents 
reflect. Upon a question of this sort only one of two attitudes 
was possible, viz., support or opposition. For a prophet in those 
days to have been neutral or noncommittal would have been 
tantamount to downright opposition. In the second place, the 
records of Ahab’s reign, which are of prophetic origin, make not 
the slightest reference to the battle of Karkar and the Assyrian 
danger. Were it not for Shalmaneser we should have known 
nothing of this the most important aspect of Ahab’s reign. We 
may not press the silence of the Books of Kings upon this matter 
too far; but some silences need explanation. Silence here might 
conceivably mean indifference to these great movements on the 
part of the later editorial collectors and revisers of the old historical 
narratives. But it seems to me more likely that the explanation 
lies in the attitude of Elijah and his prophetic contemporaries 
toward this policy of Ahab. If that attitude was hostile, as seems 
probable, it is not unreasonable to suppose that in the course of 
time the prophetic literary men realized that this was a chapter 
of prophetic history that had better be omitted. It certainly 
reflected little credit upon prophecy that it should be found on 
record in an attitude of disloyal criticism and opposition to the 
only policy that stood any chance of turning back the Assyrian 
flood, and that, too, early in the development of the situation, 
before Assyria had got so far into Western Asia as to be beyond 
the possibility of dislodgment by the local forces. 

In the third place there is the actual concrete evidence of 
the opposition of the prophetic party to a policy of coalition con- 
tained in the story of the prophetic incident given in I Kings, 
chap. 20. The shortsightedness of the prophet here compares 
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very unfavorably with the broad vision of Ahab, the international 
statesman. The attitude attributed to Elisha in II Kings 6:20 ff. 
is in striking contrast with I Kings, chap. 20. 

In the fourth place there is the well-known hostility of later 
prophets to alliances with non-Israelitish powers. Hosea and 
Isaiah are the two outstanding representatives of this attitude 
(see Hos. 5:13; 7:11; 8:8-10; 12:2; Isa. 18:1 f.; 20:1-6; 
30:1-5). This was in part, to be sure, due to the realization on the 
part of these two prophets that such co-operation in conspiracy 
against Assyria was foolish and suicidal from a political and 
military point of view; but more than that, it was a religious 
conviction; for the prophets in question regarded dependence 
upon other powers as due to distrust of Yahweh and as giving to 
foreign gods the confidence and recognition that belonged only to 
Yahweh. This jealousy of Yahweh’s reputation which demanded 
an undivided allegiance to him was no new thing in the days of 
Hosea and Isaiah; it was of the very essence of Yahwism and 
formed the basis of much prophetic criticism of the tolerant policy 
of Solomon. Hence it is practically certain that the same element 
of undivided loyalty to Yahweh entered into the prophetic opposi- 
tion to Ahab’s co-operative policy that is associated with the 
person of Elijah. 

Another line of evidence showing that Elijah’s opposition to 
Ahab was in large part directed against his wise, statesman-like 
policy of co-operation with the neighboring states is furnished 
by the later course of events. The figure of Elisha is shrouded 
in the mists of legend, so that not even its main outlines can 
be definitely determined; but it is at least clear that tradition 
regarded Elisha and Jehu as having carried the policy of Elijah 
through to a successful issue. When we say “successful,” of 
course, it is meant only in the ‘sense that the ends sought by the 
prophetic party were at least partly achieved. From any other 
point of view the outcome of the Elisha-Jehu program was any- 
thing but success. That Jehu was the tool of the prophetic 
party that followed in the footsteps of Elijah is past all question. — 
He was anointed king, and indeed incited to his deed of usurpation 
and his orgy of murder, by Elisha’s prophetic emissary. Not 
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only so, but he had the support of the nomadic sect of the Recha- 
bites, as appears from his encounter with Jehonadab on his way 
from his massacre at Jezreel to his even more bloody one at 
Samaria. Jehonadab puts himself specifically upon record imme- 
diately as indorsing the policy of Jehu and then shares Jehu’s 
chariot while he proceeds to Samaria, where he sees Jehu’s bloody 
“zeal for Yahweh.” This indorsement by Jehonadab, the son of 
Rechab, is a fact of great importance for our contention. It 
makes indisputably certain the proposition that the anti-Ahab 
movement in Israel headed by the prophets was essentially anti- 
civilization propaganda. Jehonadab is referred to in Jer., chap. 
35, as the founder of the sect of the Rechabites, and the program 
of the Rechabites as there outlined is frankly and avowedly an 
attempt to maintain the customs and standards of the desert 
life in the name of religion. 

That the outcome of the Elisha-Jehu program was not at all 
commendable from the practical point of view.is at once evident. 
The slaughter of so large a number of the leading men of the 
nation, men of military skill and political experience, could not 
but weaken the power of the nation, and that at a time when all 
her strength was needed. The abandonment of the older policy 
of co-operation was a fatal step. The results of these two things 
became speedily apparent. We are told in IL Kings 10:32 f. 
that “in those days (viz., the days of Jehu) Yahweh began to cut 
off from Israel, and Hazael smote them in all the borders of Israel; 
from the Jordan eastward, all the land of Gilead, the Gadites, 
Reubenites, and the Manassites, from Aroer, which is by the valley 
of Arnon, even Gilead and Bashan.” In II Kings 13:7 we read 
that in the days of Jehu’s son and successor Jehoahaz “he left 
not to Jehoahaz of the people save fifty horsemen and ten chariots 
and ten thousand footmen; for the king of Syria destroyed them 
and made them like the dust in threshing.” This is in sad con- 
trast with the figures furnished by Shalmaneser for the expedi- 
tionary force of Ahab at Karkar, which he reckons as comprising 
“2,000 chariots, 10,000 men.” It should be noted also that in 
842 B.c. Jehu paid tribute to Shalmaneser. Thus we have the 
significant fact that precisely during the period in which the 
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prophetic party was in practical control of affairs in northern 
Israel that kingdom was reduced to its lowest terms. The early 
prophets, prior to Amos, were wedded to a policy that proved a 
failure. We may go even farther, I think, and say that the policy 
of these prophets, if it had been permanently and completely 
successful in commanding the adherence of the nation and its 
rulers, would have spelled ruin for the religion of Yahweh itself, 
to which the prophets were devoted with such fanatical enthusi- 
asm. These prophets were hostile to the advance of civilization. 
They identified civilization with Baalism and thus could think 
of it only as anti-Yahwistic. They sought to carry over into the 
life of Canaan and to make regnant there the customs and ideals 
of the steppe. They did not realize that “new occasions teach 
new duties.” They failed to reckon with the fact that life is a 
unit, and that therefore any change in one of its aspects involves 
inevitably corresponding change and adjustment in all other 
aspects. If the economic basis of life be revolutionized and the 
social customs be completely reorganized, as is necessarily the 
case in such a transition from nomadic or seminomadic life to a 
settled agricultural status as Israel experienced in taking up her 
station in Canaan, it is impossible that the religious interpreta- 
tion of life shall not be vitally affected. Had the prophets been 
able to keep Yahweh within the limits of a nomadic interpretation 
of the universe, it goes without saying that Yahweh could never 
have become the sole God of the civilized world. 

This discussion has thus far covered but one stage of a larger 
subject. I may only suggest its nature now. The policy of hos- 
tility to civilization did not win. Was this failure in spite of the 
best efforts of the later prophets from Amos on to champion it and 
carry it through to triumphant dominance? If so, what influences 
of a contrary sort came in of such a powerful character as to render 
the efforts of the prophets futile? Or did Amos and his successors 
represent a radical change in this respect in that they abandoned 
the policy of opposition to culture and set themselves deliberately 
to the task of making Yahweh, the desert God, recognized as the 
lord of all the ways of civilized man? Are those scholars therefore 
to be acknowledged right who speak of Amos as “the founder of 
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a new phase of prophecy,”* or “the pioneer of a process of evolu- 
tion from which a new epoch of humanity dates,’” or “the beginner 
of the new prophecy”? Whatever may be the answer to these 
questions, we are left with a further problem, viz., what new 
influences operated, either -in co-operation with prophecy or in 
opposition thereto, to bring about in Israel, in and after the eighth 
century B.c., a broadening of the conception of Yahweh and a 
thoroughgoing moralization of the Yahweh religion? What 
candidates are there in the field for this honor? Is it to be 
assigned to the credit of the Assyrian armies,‘ or to a powerful 
stream of Egyptian cultural influence that may have made itself 
felt at this time, or to the unassisted growth of the native Hebrew 
spirit? The discussion of these questions must be deferred. 


* Wellhausen, Prolegomena, p. 472. 
2 Cornill, Prophets of Israel, p. 46. 
3Smend, Lehrbuch der Religionsgeschichte, 2d ed., p. 184. 


4 See G. Adam Smith’s fine chapter on “The Influence of Assyria upon Prophecy” 
in The Book of the Twelve Prophets, Vol. 1. 
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We often have a tendency, in the complex life of the present, 
to regret the apparently simpler life of the past; to long for the | 
care-free irresponsibility of childhood, or for the unconventional 
habits of an earlier society, or for the glow and enthusiasm of our 
former Christian faith. The attempt at recall is of course always 
futile, and the picture of past conditions as we reconstruct it is 
almost always erroneous. The Golden Age is not behind but 
before. Similarly there is a tendency in the student of the life 
of Christ to regret the days when there was one authoritative 
portrait of Jesus, and when a harmony of the Gospels, arranging 
all, or nearly all, their incidents into a consistent whole, seemed 
entirely possible. But those days are, for the student of the New 
Testament, irrevocably gone. Here, as elsewhere, he will, if he 
is wise, recognize present conditions as steps in development and, 
with hopeful confidence, labor to discover the wealthier knowledge 
to which they lead. 

That the New Testament contains not one portrait of Jesus 
but several, and that these differ from one another in important 
respects, this is the starting-point of our problem, which is to 
describe the three different views—for they all belong to three 
main types—and to consider the relation of these to one another. 
In doing so I shall take the Gospels and Epistles, in the main, as 
they stand, without attempting textual criticism, and shall use for 
convenience the names appended to them as those of the authors, 
without questioning their historicity. 

In the Synoptic Gospels we find the first conception of Jesus, 
the first in time and therefore the first in christological develop- 
ment. It can be seen most characteristically in the Gospel of 
Mark. It is comparatively simple of thought, not analytic, not 
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theologic. There is an atmosphere about it which is fresh, glad, 
young. We can see the blue lake sparkling in the morning sun- 
shine, and the golden fields of Galilee, rich with lilies and vocal 
with birds. It is concerned with facts ungarnished, unrelated to 
any scheme of thought. The utterances of Jesus in it are signifi- 
cant and profound, but there is in them no touch of mystery; 
they say little about his nature or his relation to man or God. 
The bond between the disciples and their Master is one of personal 
devotion, in part an almost childish dependence, and in part the 
reverent loyalty of a religious enthusiast for his prophet. They 
turn to him for the solution of their practical questions: how to 
get a withheld inheritance or a desired office, how to pray, and— 
most difficult of problems!—how to forgive. They were, and 
they remained, devout Jews; only to the current Judaism they 
added a recognition of Jesus as the Messiah, the observance of 
his precepts, and the expectation of his second coming to establish 
that Kingdom of God for which both Judaism and Christianity 
were waiting. During the lifetime of Jesus it all centered around 
the content of the message which he caught from the lips of his 
predecessor and with which he began his own work, “ Repent, 
for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” His disciples were occupied 
with the Lord’s parables and rules of conduct, with discovering 
surprising fulfilments of prophecy, and with discussing perplexing 
questions of apologetic which their new position forced upon them. 
Jesus had pointed to a spiritual essence in the Law underlying its 
ritual demands, and to a righteousness which exceeded that of the 
scribes and Pharisees; but their relation to the Law seems never 
to have been considered by his immediate disciples; it had to 
wait for its development in the next age by the great thinker of 
Christianity. As their faith grew after the crucifixion into prim- 
itive Christianity, the puzzle of their Master’s death almost 
absorbed their grief for it, while the expectation of the Parousia 
became more vivid and exigent. When and how it would occur 
they knew not, only it would be soon, in their lifetime. 

The synoptic conception, we may say then, is of Jesus of 
Nazareth, a historic being, whom the authors or others had seen 
and walked with in Galilee or Judea, whose words and deeds had 
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become of central importance, a man of such attractiveness that 
loyalty to him became a dominant power in those who drew near 
to him. They felt in him the authority of one who knew God 
and man at first hand and who dwelt with eternal things. There- 
fore he had originality; therefore he spoke boldly, and his word 
was with power. His confidence in his vision of God and in his 
success based on it were invincible; but together with this inflex- 
ibility of moral attitude there was a large loving-kindness which 
went out toward men, women, and little children, and all wondered 
at the gracious words which proceeded out of his mouth. 

I said that in the Second Gospel there is no touch of mystery; 
but that is not the case with the other two Synoptic Gospels. 
While they share in the main the comparatively incomplex view 
of Jesus, touches of mystery cannot be kept from creeping in. 
Apart from the mystery connected with a few of the miracles 
attributed to him, there are one or two utterances ascribed to him 
by Matthew and Luke which are widely different in tone from 
those practical directions for conduct and those deepened inter- 
pretations of duty and God which form the greater part of his 
recorded discourses. Notably there is Matt. 11:27, repeated in 
Luke 10:22: “All things are delivered unto me of my Father; 
and no man knoweth the Son but the Father, neither knoweth any 
man the Father but the Son, and he to whom the Son willeth to 
reveal him.” That might have come not from the synoptists but 
from the Fourth Gospel, its tone is so like that profound under- 
lying keynote of the Johannine writings, “I and my Father are 
one.” In its distinct expression of the relation of Jesus to God 
this utterance stands almost alone in the synoptists; though we 
hear a somewhat similar note in the words ascribed by Matthew 
to Jesus in his final charge to his disciples, “All power is given 
unto me in heaven and in earth,” and again in the passages, dif- 
ferent in tone but tending in this direction, in which Jesus is 
described as the final judge of the world. In the picture of Jesus 
drawn by the synoptists, says Professor Ropes, “a certain mystery 
is an integral and essential element, which cannot be separated 
out as having been added by a legendary accretion.’ 

* The Apostolic Age, p. 237. 
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There is another possible indication that this tone of mysticism 
was in the original words of Jesus and was not added by later 
writers. The Fourth Gospel declares that Jesus said, “I am the 
Way.’" If that was in fact an utterance of his, it would be an 
exhibition of the spiritual Christ rather than the historic Jesus. 
Now this phrase, ‘the Way,” came to be, in the apostolic age, 
according to the Book of the Acts, the common term for the Chris- 
tian movement. Saul went to Damascus to see if he could arrest 
any belonging to “the Way.’* ‘The Way” was opposed by the 
Jews in Ephesus.’ The procurator Felix was well posted with 
regard to “the Way.’* We find then the word with this signi- 
fication in common use about the middle of the first century; 
but this usage seems to have disappeared, for we do not meet it 
afterward, and a half-century later “the Way” has come to be 
applied to Jesus himself as being the means of communication 
between man and God. This appears contrary to the regular 
order of logical development. We should expect that the use 
of the phrase as a name for Jesus would come first, and then it 
might naturally be applied to the movement inaugurated by him. 
The reverse process seems illogical—to take the name of a society 
and apply it to its founder. But if Jesus in fact uttered the words, 
the usage would be explained: the name which he gave himself 
came naturally to be used as that of his society. Either the 
Johannine usage was the first and that of the Acts second, which 
would be presumable, or that of the Acts was first and the Johan- 
nine second, which would be strange. It seems likely, therefore, 
that the Fourth Gospel is correct in attributing these words, 
“T am the Way,” with their transcendent tone to Jesus. 

This synoptic conception of Jesus, simple, though with threads 
of mystery interwoven in it, could not be adequate to meet the 
demands of inquiring intelligence or an expanding world. It must 
itself expand; and this, Jesus said, could be only through his 
departure. Then his followers would be compelled to think and 
act for themselves on the foundation he had built for them. 

Shortly after his death there came an event, according to the 
Book of the Acts, which definitely changed the relation of the 

* John 14:6. 3 Acts 19:9. 

* Acts 9:2. 4 Acts 24:22. 
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disciples to their Master. On the day of Pentecost, somehow, in 
some way, they were seized with the conviction that he was not 
dead but alive. For some of them, no doubt, this implied merely 
the transference in imagination of his former material existence 
to a different, a heavenly sphere; but to those of deeper insight 
it was the discovery of what is meant by spiritual presence. Lov- 
ing souls of all time have felt that when their minds are filled with 
a dear one who has gone, when they are living in the ways in which 
he lived, thinking his thoughts, holding his ideas, pressing heart 
to heart, they are thus communing not merely with the memory 
of him but with his spiritual presence; not with him as a ghostly 
revenant, but with those currents of his spiritual being which were 
of the essence of his true life. While this is not his corporeal 
presence, it is as truly, even more truly, his real presence. This 
conviction came to the disciples of Jesus on the day of Pentecost, 
and it changed the sphere in which their Master was present with 
them from an external to an internal one. It formed thus the 
transition from the synoptic conception of Jesus to that which 
was at the basis of the Pauline and Johannine conceptions. 

Yet Paul seems to have received his conception of Jesus not 
from that of the synoptists but in another way. He has few 
sentences showing an influence of Jesus’ language as reported in 
the Gospels. He says that he had formerly known Christ “after 
the flesh.” It is possible for this to mean merely that he had 
seen Jesus and was acquainted with his history. This was prob- 
ably the case; for it would have been strange for one who had been 
a student in Jerusalem, as Paul was at the time when the authori- 
ties were in conflict with Jesus, not to have seen him and known 
of the affair. But the phrase probably means that his conception 
of Jesus had been a superficial one, occupied with historic events 
and unaware of their profound bearing on the relations between 
man and God. Certainly he shows in his Epistles little interest 
in the history of Jesus before his redemptive death.' He insists 

* The only events previous to the Last Supper to which he refers are the Davidic 
descent of Jesus (Rom. 1:3; 9:5; 15:12), his lowly condition and poverty (Phil. 2:7; 
II Cor, 8:9), his unselfishness (Rom. 15:3), possibly a part of the first charge to the 
twelve apostles (cf. I Cor. 9:14 with Matt. 10:10), and, if he is correctly reported by 


the author of the Acts, the preparatory ministry of John (Acts 13:24, 25), and one of 
Jesus’ remarks not elsewhere preserved (Acts 20:35). 
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strongly that he borrowed his idea of Jesus from no one, but that 
it was wholly original: “TI certify you, brethren, that the gospel 
which was preached of me is not after man. For I neither 
received it of man nor was I taught it, but by the revelation of 
Jesus Christ.’* It must, of course, have had some basis in his- 
toric events, but it seems to have diverged from the synoptic 
contemplation of the ministrations of Jesus to men and to 
have followed out rather the thought of his relation to God in 
redemption. 

It is that word “redemption” which is the key to Paul’s 
theology. When we try to trace the steps of his thought and 
assess them as rational, we are confronted by ideas which seem 
irrational and un-Christian. This is partly because he had still 
in mind conceptions belonging to Saul the Jew which Paul the 
Christian had not outgrown, and partly because we are enjoying 
the fruitage of larger Christian conceptions, of which he was 
sowing the seeds unawares; but his view of the process of redemp- 
tion, however explained, we shall find based on the great funda- 
mental laws of man’s spiritual life which are as true for us as they 
have been in all time. 

The most earnest endeavor of Saul, the young Pharisee, was to 
be right—“ justified” he called it—in the sight of God, and this 
of course could be only by keeping the Law. The more he tried, 
however, the more impossible it became. Suddenly it flashed 
upon him, What if this infinity of minute demands did not exist ? 
What if they were to be met in another way? What if they had 
been met? If they had, then he was free from them. In the 
same instantaneous flash came the conviction that Jesus, whom 
he had fought against, was the Messiah. But he, the anointed 
one, God’s own Son, was of course above the Law and free from it, 
though he had gained this freedom while experiencing human 
conditions. Paul puts in a single word the key to Christ’s exalta- 
tion and hangs it up on a “Wherefore”; for after enumerating 
the lowly conditions through which Jesus triumphantly passed he 
says, “Wherefore God hath highly exalted him.’”* Now if he, 
Paul, should pass through the same experiences, he would attain 

"Gal. 1:11, 12, 16, 22. * Phil. 2:9. 
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the same blessed result; and this, if Jesus became his Master, he 
could do, for then, following the steps of his Lord with loving 
devotion, he would become one with him; he too would be baptized 
with consecration to God, he would die to sin, and this would 
mean that he too would ascend and rise into newness of life. 
Becoming thus joined to Christ by passing through his experi- 
ences, he would share his fortunes hereafter. Again he puts 
his keynote into a word or two. If God commended his love to 
us through the death of Christ while we were sinners, much more 
shall we be saved now that we are justified; if the death of Christ 
brought us near to God, much more shall we be saved by his life. 
There is many a trembling soul that has laid itself down with 
Paul in confidence upon his “much more.” 

There was, however, another side to the transaction. How 
could he, how could even Christ, obtain freedom from demands 
which were just? How was it possible for God to lay aside these 
demands? The debt incurred through sin must be paid. How 
could God with justice give free way to his forgiving love? But 
again Paul’s answer came: It was through the death of Christ. 
He nowhere traces completely the connection which he finds 
between Christ’s death and the possibility of God’s forgiveness, 
but he assumes and reiterates it. The Cross was an offering on 
the part of Christ, on the part of humanity which he represented, 
which made free forgiveness possible. 

Here many a thoughtful Christian has stumbled and parted 
company with Paul; for the conception which seems to underlie 
the apostle’s thought, of sin as a debt for which a vindictive God 
must exact the uttermost farthing of payment, is abhorrent to 
him and contrary, as he must believe, to the conception of God 
as set forth by Jesus Christ. Viewing Paul’s thought thus, we 
may see in it only a remnant of Judaism and even of paganism— 
a savage deity refusing to be appeased except by a bloody sacri- 
fice. Yet we may pierce deeper, and, without asserting that our 
explanation is precisely that of Paul, we may trace the law of 
redemption until it leads us to the Cross of Christ; for redemption 
inevitably involves suffering, and it was foreseen long before the 
Christian Era that suffering for righteousness has a saving power 
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not only for the sufferer but for all who come within the range of 
its influence. The Prophet of the Exile had declared of the ser- 
vant of the Lord, “Surely he hath borne our griefs and carried our 
sorrows. The chastisement of our peace was upon him, and with 
his stripes we are healed.”* Of the Maccabean martyrs it was 
said, “They became, as it were, a vicarious expiation for the 
sins of the nation, and through the blood of those godly men and 
their atoning death Divine Providence saved afflicted Israel.’ 
We do not have to turn to the Scripture for evidence of the vicari- 
ous and redeeming power of suffering, for it is intelligible to every- 
one who has tried to rescue from sin one whom he loves. He 
has found himself plunged by love into all the fortunes of the 
sinner; himself, though innocent, suffering punishment with and 
for the guilty. He knows that this fellow-suffering constitutes the 
most potent appeal and the ultimate agency for the salvation of 
the sinner, and he gladly pours out his life-force, his life-blood, as 
a ransom. 

The power which uplifts the world is will for righteousness. 
This may be viewed as a great fund supplied not only by the will 
of God but by contributions from the wills of individual men. 
The more of such contributions there are, the greater is the power 
in the hands of God available for the establishment of the kingdom 
of righteousness. So too, we may believe, there is a fund of suf- 
fering necessary for the world’s redemption. Every act of suffer- 
ing in a good cause, insignificant though it may seem, is not lost 
but goes to swell that fund, making it more potent for the world’s 
redemption. The existence of such a fund is not demonstrable, 
but belief in it is an imperative demand of the soul, and evidence 
for it is eagerly and hopefully sought by every sufferer, who would 
endure with proud satisfaction if only his agonized question could 
be convincingly answered, ‘‘What profit is there in my blood if 
I go down into the pit ?” 

The conception of such a fund, potent for redemption, may 
throw light on the position Paul assigns to the Cross of Christ 
as being at once the means of drawing the sinner to God and there- 
fore of making it possible for God to come close to the sinner. 

* Isa. 53:4, 5. *IV Macc. 17:22. 
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Salvation, to be complete, must secure deliverance from the guilt 
of sin and from its power. The guilt of sin, its opposition to God’s 
law, ceases when the opposition ceases, though even then the punitive 
consequences of past sins may remain. The power of sin is broken 
and the man kept from falling-when he is uplifted through shame 
and love into fellowship with the redeeming agency. Being 
cleansed thus from the guilt of sin and from its power, he becomes 
at one with God. 

We are inclined to suppose that the work of Christ in establish- 
ing an atonement has its effect wholly upon men. What need is 
there, we ask, of propitiating God, of urging him to be willing to 
pardon and receive sinners? He is more than willing already. 
It is not God who needs to be reconciled to men, but men to be 
reconciled to God; the work of Christ can have effect upon men 
only. Yet rather, we should say, upon men primarily; for while 
it is true that God stands ready to welcome and receive every 
sinner who repents, yet he is kept at a distance by an unrepentant 
and opposing will, and is able then to impart not so much himself 
as certain of his benefactions only—such sun and rain as just and 
unjust can receive alike. When, however, the sinner’s attitude 
is changed, by that fact God’s attitude too is changed, and it 
becomes possible for his love to flow out unhampered by human 
barriers. Christ’s work then, while having its primary result in 
bringing men to God, has as a secondary result the bringing of 
God to men. What it changes is not the nature of God’s heart 
but the conditions under which alone that loving heart can mani- 
fest its nature; for no righteous will can act or feel toward an evil 
will in the same way as toward a good one. There is more than a 
figure of speech in Paul’s term “wrath,” taken from the Old 
Testament, for the attitude of God to sin. Until one repents, 
forgiveness must be incomplete. It is only when forgiveness meets 
repentance that it can have its longed-for completeness; only then 
that the sinner can be free from ‘‘ wrath” and be—in Paul’s phrase- 
ology—‘ justified”; and such change is possible only through that 
firm hold on eternal realities which Paul calls faith; through the 
recognition of Jesus as the representative of God and a passionate 
loyalty to Christ, who now becomes the motive power of the soul. 
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The transformation of the believer’s moral nature alters not only 
the status of the soul in its relation to God but the relation of 
God to the soul. 

This may help to an understanding of those phrases which are 
likely to give offense to modern readers of the Pauline theology, 
phrases such as “propitiation,”” Christ a “sacrifice to God,” 
“being made a curse for us,” “redemption through the blood of 
Christ.” Such expressions seem to point not only to a change 
in the attitude of God to men but to unworthy motives for the 
change. Undoubtedly such phrases take their form more natu- 
rally in a mind brought up, as was that of Paul, in a system in 
which bloody sacrifices formed an essential part; but these expres- 
sions are only the casual clothing of his profound thought, and 
even with him such figures of speech are much less frequent than 
we are inclined to suppose, while his main emphasis is on the 
effect of Christ’s redeeming work upon men. 

The Renaissance of the fifteenth century was grounded upon 
the assertion of the rights and the worth of the individual. Paul 
may be said to be in this respect the prophet of the Renaissance; 
for in his view religion is not involved with membership in a 
nation, much less in a church, nor in case of the individual is it a 
product of heredity and education, but it is essentially a response 
of the soul to God. Luther called attention to the pronouns of 
the Bible. It is not “God will save men” but “Iwill save thee.” 
This feeling of a direct and intimate relation between God and 
man turns Paul’s gaze within and fixes his eyes upon the processes 
of development going on in the individual soul; and it is this 
that colors his use of the term “Christ.” I said that he shows 
little interest in the events of the life of Jesus; but his pages are 
studded with the name “Christ”; it flashes upon us, directly or 
indirectly, from almost every thought. It has passed with him, 
however, from a title of Jesus of Nazareth to a designation of the 
ideal man, the embodiment of all that is best in humanity, the 
expression of the possibilities of the soul of the individual and of 
the race. “Christ” stands with him for the human side of God and 
therefore for the divine side of humanity. He uses the phrase 
“Son of God”’ infrequently and “Son of Man” not at all; but they 
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are both combined for him in the word “Christ.” For example, 
he says that God’s dear Son is “the image of the invisible God, 
the first-born of every creature.”* Again, he longs to attain the 
resurrection of the dead, which, he says, he has not already 
attained—a remark which would be superfluous if resurrection 
meant to him a re-endowment of life in a future state. But he 
will attain this, or, as he more fully defines it, he will become 
perfect, if he may “know Christ”; not merely the facts of his 
sufferings, death, and resurrection, which he already knew, but 
the power of his resurrection and the fellowship of his sufferings 
and the likeness of his death. If these same processes take place 
in him—and of course he thinks of himself as a type of every 
man—they will constitute in him the ideal for which he is appre- 
hended. He will then be “in Christ.’” 

The Christian idea of God is adjusted to two foci, his tran- 
scendence and his immanence, and it fails in reality and power 
wherever either of these is-feeble. Paul carries on this thought 
and points out as a corollary of this spiritual ellipse the tran- 
scendence of Christ and his immanence in the soul; for in saying 
that Paul had little interest in Jesus as a historic being, but that 
“Christ” was to him the expression of the divine side of humanity 
and of the human side of God, I am by no means implying that 
he was not also to Paul a real person of history. Passages con- 
stantly occur in which the word “Christ” has a direct reference 
to events in Jesus’ life. Now one and now another of the great 
conceptions which go to make up his idea of Christ is prominent 
and gives accent to the special thought in hand. Christ is made 
of the seed of David and is also the shining image of God.? Now 
it is that Jesus who was the complete embodiment of God under 
human conditions, now it is the spiritual processes in himself, in 
every man, which produce and constitute the lofty ideal of 
humanity; now Christ is external to the soul, the giver of all its 
true life, now he is within the soul, its very life and essence. From 
one to another of these great conceptions his expression hurries, 
as it is now this, now that aspect that he has mainly in view, 
though he never quite forgets any one of them. They tangle 

* Col. 1:15. * Phil. 3: 10-13. 3 Col. 1:15. : 
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his thought into inextricable sentences. They reveal to us con- 
ceptions which are widely illuminative, those ordinary-seeming 
phrases—‘‘in Christ,” “to whom coming,” “Christ in you”— 
conceptions as to the inclusiveness of personality. The mystery 
of the mingling of human and divine in the soul and in the race 
so overcomes him that he bursts out into poetry and a torrent of 
prepositions: ‘‘For of him and through him and to him are all 
things; to whom be glory forever. Amen.” 

When we turn to the Johannine conception of Christ the date 
of the Fourth Gospel becomes of interest. It is not, however, 
necessary for us to attempt to fix this exactly, for what we desire 
to consider is not the genuineness of the Gospel but the authen- 
ticity of its conception of Christ and the relation of this to the 
synoptic and Pauline conceptions. It is enough for this purpose 
to have permission from scholars to place the date of the Gospel 
a half-century at least after the last of the Pauline Epistles, Dur- 
ing this time the church had been obeying the\prophet’s injunc- 
tion to lengthen its cords and strengthen its stakes, and 
consequently, as the prophet had foretold, it was inheriting the 
Gentiles. Especially had it strengthened its hold on Asia Minor. 
The churches which Paul had founded there in his journeyings 
had been keeping alive the light of his gospel, so that a quarter 
or a half-century after their foundation a writer could speak of. 
them as-seven golden candlesticks, which were the dwelling-place 
of Christ. It is a tradition which has strong evidence for its gen- 
uineness that the apostle John lived until near the end of the cen- 
tury in Ephesus, and that he was the author of the Fourth Gospel 
and of the First Epistle of John. Whether this was the case or 
not, it is unquestionable that there lived in that part of the world 
in the last quarter of the century a writer of spiritual insight and 
imagination who had himself known Jesus, or had been well 
acquainted with one who had such intimate personal knowledge, 
who also was indebted to Paul’s gospel, as he came on it in Asia 
Minor, but whose view of Christ was a direct development neither 
of that of Paul nor of that of the synoptists. We may for con- 
venience refer to this writer as “John,” without assuming that he 
was in fact the apostle. 


* Rev. 1:12, 13. 
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The synoptic conception of Christ has already been described 
as simple of thought, not analytic, not theologic. On the other 
hand, the tone of the Fourth Gospel is mature, meditative, mysti- 
cal. The life it reflects is subtle and complex. It is full of 
theology. Its gaze is dreamy, far distant, so far that on its hori- 
zon the line between earth and heaven is indistinguishable. The 
Synoptic Gospels are full of brief, epigrammatic sayings of Jesus, 
and of stories of his illustrating the Kingdom of God. The Fourth 
Gospel, with one possible exception, contains no parable, and the 
discourses of Jesus in it are involved in style and are occupied 
with setting forth the relations of men to him and his relations to 
his Father. The synoptists represent the bread and wine of the 
Last Supper as symbolic of Jesus’ body and blood. The Fourth 
Gospel knows nothing of this sacrament. The synoptists and the 
Fourth Gospel are not merely different but are in some respects 
contradictory. In the latter there is no development in the 
history of Jesus’ public ministry. His messiahship is at once 
announced by John the Baptist, recognized by the disciples, and 
exhibited to the multitudes assembled at Jerusalem. On the 
other hand, in the.Synoptic Gospels his messianic character is 
unfolded only gradually. Those who discover it are bidden to 
keep it concealed. His closest disciples are slow to recognize it, 
and it is openly announced only at the close of his career. Again, 
the character of the life is different which the followers of Christ 
will share through their connection with him. In the first three 
Gospels it is a blessed existence in some distant sphere in the future. 
The present is only preparatory to it, for this life will pass away 
before the Kingdom of Heaven will begin. In the Fourth Gospel 
the reward of the followers of Christ is eternal life; and this is 
conceived not so much as waiting upon a future day as a matter 
of here and now, for it consists in union of spirit with him. The 
Christ of Luke places the resurrection and the moral assessment of 
life far distant at the world’s end. John makes the Christ repudi- 
ate this view and declare that he is himself the resurrection and 
the life, and that belief in him carries life with it immediately. 

Such differences and contrarieties must spring from a difference 
of view in the writers. They must have regarded Jesus differently 
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and have had different aims in writing. In the case of the author of 
the Fourth Gospel we cannot but suspect before we reach the end 
of his book that he has a special purpose; and when we reach 
the last chapter but one we find it definitely stated: ‘These things 
are written that ye might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the 
Son of God, and that believing ye might have life through his | 
name.”* The author’s work then is not a biography of Jesus, not 
a history of the events of his time, but aims to demonstrate that 
Jesus was the Messiah and the Son of God, and this not so much 
for intellectual conviction as for spiritual edification. He alone 
speculates on the relation of Jesus to the Almighty Creator. He 
alone sees in him the representative in human conditions of a. 
side of God’s nature which forever existed. The synoptists 
exhibit Jesus as preaching the truth; the fourth evangelist 
regards Jesus as being himself the Truth, the eternal Thought 
and Reasonableness of God. It is not merely the case with him, 
as with the others, that following Christ’s precepts will result 
in a life which exemplifies that of Jesus; but with him Jesus 
is life itself, all that gives wealth, joy, and worth to existence. 
Christ is not only an objective, historic being who once lived 
and died, but he is the subjective principle of life within 
the soul. The first and third evangelists give traditions of the 
birth of Jesus, though even they ignore them afterward and 
sometimes contradict them. The second evangelist hears the 
beginning of the gospel of Jesus Christ in the voice of John the 
Baptist. But the fourth evangelist could have nothing to do 
with traditions of the birth of Jesus, for to him the history of 
Christ went back through the ages and began in the beginning 
with God. 

When we have apprehended how widely different is the portrait 
of Jesus which is given in the Fourth Gospel from that of the other 
three, we hastily turn and ask, “Is it authentic? How far does it 
represent the real Jesus of Nazareth, or how far is it owing to the 
peculiarities of the author, whoever he was?” The brief, pithy 
sentences and vital metaphors which the earlier Gospels ascribe 
to Jesus all bear one sharp and individual stamp; but these are 

* John 20:31. 
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widely different from the close involutions of argument of the 
Fourth Gospel and the intricacies of metaphysical thought under- 
lying them. What is true of historic data and of style may be 
also true in some respects of the underlying theology, for it is 
partly conditioned by them. Was this theologic view of Jesus 
a peculiarity of the author, or was Jesus in reality the mystic 
being here portrayed? This special tinge which the Fourth 
Gospel has throughout, is that the artist’s coloring, or is the 
portrait trustworthy ? 

Portrait—that is the word we must keep in mind in consider- 
ing this Gospel. It is not a photograph of Jesus. How do a 
portrait and a photograph differ? The one gives the fact of 
the moment and from one point of view. Place yourself at the 
camera and put your sitter in position, and the photograph is 
precisely what you see. It is the scientifically correct record of 
these particular conditions; but as a complete report of a man it 
may be gravely inaccurate. “He never takes well,” we say of 
this or that person, “his face has so much expression.” Where a 
subject is complex the photograph, by recording only one aspect, 
may convey an absolutely false impression; but the portrait- 
painter endeavors to show the full, the real man. The greatness 
of a Rembrandt or a Watts portrait does not lie in the fact that 
it tells us of what color the subject’s eyes were or what kind of a 
coat he wore. We care little whether the artist was historically 
accurate in these details or not; but we stand in amazement at 
seeing a human soul gazing at us from the canvas—a soul calm 
or frivolous, humorous, vain, or profound. It is the man himself 
that we see; not his clothes, not his appearance at one time or 
under special circumstances, but the composite, complete man. 
Before the artist can create his likeness he must create him. The 
sitter presents himself before the artist’s judgment seat, and the 
artist gives sentence upon him with every stroke of his brush: 
“Your character is thus and so. You are a coward here, a hero 
there. Thus I strip off all accidentals of time and circum- 
stances, and behold, your real self stands revealed.” It must 
require much confidence to have one’s portrait painted by a great 
artist. 
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It is such a likeness of Christ that the Fourth Gospel gives 
us. Mark, with his loving eye for details, records this and that 
circumstance which we welcome as furnishing the fact-basis for our 
conception of Jesus; and then comes John, and upon this back- 
ground he paints so that we behold the light of the knowledge of 
the glory of God beaming forth in the face of Jesus Christ. — It is 
a presumption in behalf of the accuracy of his portrait that it is 
not a summary of facts but the impression which Christ made 
as a whole upon an artist of constructive imagination and pro- 
found spiritual insight. If we had possessed no more than the 
first three Gospels we should have had a wonderful Jesus, an 
example and an inspiration; but he would have been a historic 
being only; we should have had no warrant for identifying him 
with the divine life of our souls, dwelling with us and abiding in 
us. The Christ of the Fourth Gospel, however, is the connecting 
link between the outward and the inward, between the historic 
and the spiritual. He is the representative in bodily conditions, , 
in terms of time and space, of that human side which existed for- 
ever in the nature of God. The life of Jesus was in time; but | 
the divine sonship, the existence in God of a human side, was | 
independent of time and humanity, being eternal. This was 
authentically exhibited in Jesus of Nazareth. Not that he is 
himself the Almighty; for neither in this Gospel nor elsewhere in 
the New Testament is it asserted as a theological proposition that 
Jesus is God. The Christians of the first two centuries considered 
that they might call Jesus «ips, and let their feelings go out 
toward him as toward God, without being driven to justify their 
feeling by making the advance in thought regarded as necessary 
by the Christians of the fourth century. To the Christians of 
the apostolic age Jesus was the authentic representative of God. 
If God had lived, a man on earth, he would have done just as 
Jesus did. Jesus showed thought and love and goodness as exist- 
ing forever in the bosom of the Father and constituting in him 
the ground of connection with humanity; and, on the other hand, 
he showed this same goodness and thought and love as the true 
nature of men and constituting in them the ground of union with 
God. He brought God down to men, and raised men up to God; 
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and as he is God’s representative, so whatsoever things are true, 
pure, just, lovely, these are his representatives. The soul of the 
world, all the calls to noble desire, all that makes life worth living, 
this is the presence of the spirit of Christ. It is such a conception 
of Jesus as this that is the characteristic gift to us of the Fourth 
Gospel. 

When we compare the Johannine conception of Jesus with that 
of Paul we note two striking resemblances: the pre-existence of 
Christ is strongly emphasized by both, and the real and actual 
oneness of the believer with Christ. In the synoptists these con- 
ceptions are lacking, though there are a few utterances ascribed 
to Jesus which may be regarded as germs of the thought which 
later developed into the idea that the spiritual life of the believer 
is the life of God in the soul! The Fourth Gospel and the First 
Epistle of John undoubtedly originated in Asia and have an Asiatic 
background. It seems probable, however, that this background 
was not a direct borrowing or development of Paul’s theology 
but was in part an original and parallel system of thought and 
in part an indirect inheritance of Paulinism; for while the two 
systems contain, as has been pointed out, striking resemblances, 
they also contain marked differences. 

For example, Paul’s chief interest is in the death and resur- 
rection of Jesus, and in these as securing the redemption of the 
believer through his oneness with Christ; but to John the death 
of Christ is not so much a ransom from sin as a manifestation 
of the love of God drawing men to him. That escape from under 
the power of sin which filled so large a part in Paul’s thought 
has with John passed over into the conviction that to know God 
is the highest good. What redemption was in Paul’s system, 
revelation is in John’s. For Paul, at least in his middle period 
of thought, Christ’s resurrection consisted in his dying unto the 
flesh and rising again in the spirit; John regards Christ’s resur- 
rection as having been in the flesh, for after it the prints of his 
wounds still remain, and he eats with his disciples. Strangely 
enough, however, the resurrection of the believer is for John a 
spiritual one, or rather it is not so much a resurrection as the 


* Matt. 10:20; 13:11; 16:17; 19:26, and parallel passages. 
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possession of eternal life here and now. Belief in Christ, the know]- 
edge of God, these constitute life eternal and therefore carry the 
believer through death. The saving power which Paul ascribed 
to Jesus in his exalted post-resurrection existence only, John gives 
to Jesus during his lifetime on earth; and this is not a mere dif- 
ference with regard to time, but marks a different view as to the 
relation of the Christian to his Lord. Such an insistence on the 
life-giving power of the historic Jesus could hardly have come 
except from one who had had personal knowledge of him or had 
learned of him from one of his own disciples. In spite of the 
victory which Paul had gained in combating the view that Jewish 
religion consisted in doing the works of the Law, there still 
remained stamped on Christianity a certain legal form; and this 
appears in John’s assertion that the Christian life consists in keep- 
ing Christ’s commandments. This is somewhat inconsistent with 
his profound conviction that it is the indwelling Christ who makes. 
life divine. Both these stages are of course needful to the Chris- 
tian; but while the former is, as it were, the body of Christianity, 
the latter is the very spirit and soul of it. 

In both the Pauline and the Johannine conceptions of Christ 
I have pointed out a certain mystical element—the immanence of 
Christ in the soul and the dwelling of the soul in him. And we 
have seen that while this is absent from the synoptic conception 
in any. direct form, there are utterances there ascribed to Jesus 
which may be regarded as the germs of this profound thought; 
but it is not upon these only that the evidence rests for the authen- 
ticity of the later conception, for the picture we gain of Jesus 
Christ in the Gospel of John is in its most important elements 
similar to that which we have in the Synoptic Gospels. That he 
was to both John and Paul a spiritual being renders it none the 
less true that he was to them, as to the synoptists, a historic being; 
and the appearance in different minds in widely different localities 
of this mystical element in the figure of Christ makes it probable 
that it had a basis in Jesus himself. The fact that John does not 
hesitate to assign to Jesus human limitations and weaknesses 
shows that in ascribing divinity to him he must have had authori- 
tative warrant in his words or character; for otherwise he would 
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not have ventured to include in his portrait features which might 
seem inconsistent with its main aim.’ In the fragments of a 
lost Gospel discovered at Oxyrhynchus in 1897 this mystical tone 
is found in the words Jesus is said to have uttered: -“ Jesus saith, 
Wherever there are two, they are not without God, and wherever 
there is one alone, I say, I am with him. Raise the stone, and 
there thou shalt find me; cleave the wood, and there am I.” The 
fact that this tone is found in localities so widely separated as 
Egypt and Ephesus makes it probable that it was not invented 
by post-apostolic writers but was part of the original tradition 
and had a historic basis. 

Belief in God depends more upon moral than upon intellectual 
grounds. It is founded upon the insistence of the soul that the 
highest intellectual and moral ideal shall be real. The cogency 
of this demand will therefore be in proportion to the urgency with 
which the moral pressure is felt; so belief in the authenticity of 
the idea of Christ as immanent in the soul, which underlies both 
the Pauline and the Johannine conceptions, will depend largely 
upon whether such an idea is demanded by one’s spiritual nature. 
To some the figure which appears in the synoptists may be a 
sufficient explanation of the person of Christ and of the way of 
their own approach to God. Others, to whom it seems that there 
must of necessity have been from all eternity a human side in God, 
that this must of necessity have become at some time embodied 
as completely as is possible under human conditions, that this 
ideal must stand in vital connection with the life of their own 
souls today—such will recognize in the portrait of Christ drawn 
by Paul and John with the purpose of presenting to the soul its 
Master, features intrinsically probable as those of the historic 
Jesus of Nazareth and essential to the Savior of the world. 


* Cf. John 4:6; §:19, 30; 7:1; 11:33 ff.; 12:27, 49. 
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There is a general recognition today that the elements common 
to the religions and those common to the sciences are psychological. 
The facts of religious experience and the facts of scientific experience 
are so multiform that the only place to discover a common basis is 
in the attitudes of consciousness giving rise to the variant concrete 
expressions. Furthermore, there is a general recognition among 
psychologists that the genesis of the religious and scientific atti- 

“tudes is localizable in the instinctive behavior of the psycho-physical 
organism. This has led some scholars to posit the existence of a 
specific religious instinct and of a specific scientific instinct. Others 
again have endeavored to account for the rise of religion and science 
by reference to specific instincts with which they are identified. 
The criticism of such hypotheses is that they proceed too frequently 
on the basis of a definition of instinct that is biologically unsound. 
Biologically speaking, an instinct is a congenital co-ordination of 
reflexes, neurally integrated, and effecting an organic response, 
characteristic of and serviceable to the species, and in some manner 
capable of subsequent modification. It is a term descriptive of 
certain types of reactions, and is more correctly used in its adjectival 
than its substantive form. 

The great truth which lies behind the theories that we have 
noted is that the religious and scientific attitudes have their genesis 
in the innate and instinctive dispositions‘and behavior of the race. 
The thesis which I propose is that the origin of both religion and 
science, while instinctive, is multiple. We must bear in mind 
that there are no such things as religion and science, in the 
sense of species. Both are generic terms. There are religions 
and sciences. We may say of both what William James said of 
religion, viz., that they are “collective names like government.’ 

* William James, The Varieties of Religious Experience, p. 26. 
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The various species of these two genera are so multiform 
that it has been difficult to get a definition of religion. Most 
definitions have been in terms of the species in which the author 
was especially interested. The common element in all religions, 
as Dr. Watson has pointed out, is “the social attitude toward 
the non-human environment,” and the common element in the 
sciences is the ‘mechanical attitude toward the non-human 
environment.’” 

Therefore we are concerned with a variety of phenomena that 
are connected with the rise of these attitudes. The history of 
religions furnishes us with a heterogeneity of data, representing 
interests as varied as life itself. Whatever may be one’s theory of 
man’s origination of an extra-human environment, it must be 
evident to the student of history that he has associated almost all 
of the interests of life at some time with that environment in his 
struggle for existence. So too the history of the sciences furnishes 
evidence of a progressive attempt to gain dominion by mechanical 
means over the forces by which he was environed. Man, in his 
achievement of religion and science, was not dealing with phe- 
nomena which he was able to differentiate under these two captions. 
They are both of them human products, arising in a human environ- 
ment by the effort of man as he attempted to gain control in the 
great struggle for existence. They represent variant attitudes 
toward the extra-human environment in accordance with whether 
that environment was conceived to be amenable to social relation- 
ships or to be wholly under mechanistic law. So that they involved, 
to a considerable extent, the same human interests, and arose as 
differentiable techniques in the struggles and conflicts of life which 
was characterized by a unified type of instinctive behavior. 

This thesis may be illustrated by reference to different types of 
instinctive behavior, and I shall attempt to illustrate it by a brief 
treatment of the instinctive reactions connected with (1) the obtain- 
ing of food, (2) mating and procreating, (3) self-preservation, 
(4) contact with the strange and unusual, and (5) gregariousness. 


* A. C. Watson, “The Logic of Religion,” American Journal of Theology, XX, 98. 
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I. THE INSTINCTIVE REACTIONS CONNECTED WITH THE SECURING 
OF FOOD 

- The importance of the supply of food is apparent, for with that 
is tied up the existence of the individuals of the group. The 
necessity of food underlies the total economic life, and it is to the 
ordinary man the all absorbing interest. Anthropologists con- 
clude that in prehistoric times primitive man inhabited the equa- 
torial regions where his wants were simple, and nature offered an 
ample supply to him of those things which were necessary to his 
existence. But as time passed, there came about critical situations 
in this phase of the struggle for existence. We have observed that 
the reflective process was a product ‘of a conflict of instincts or of 
conflicting ways of securing satisfaction for those instincts. When 
the natural supply of food failed, or became limited, and man had 
to go into unexplored regions to supply his needs, he faced crises 
which induced reflection. When a choice was presented to him, 
because of the luxuriance of the available supply, he was compelled 
to call into being a selective process, and so the conflict realm 
induced reflection. The latter situation was not one in which he 
needed to seek for any outside assistance, for it was simply a matter 
of gratifying his particular taste. But the former situation con- 
stituted a crisis and demanded action. It called for the creation 
of some technique to help him over such critical experiences. 

If we go into the accounts of the ways in which primitive peoples 
actually met such situations, we find a considerable degree of uni- 
formity in the techniques which they worked out. The first of 
the techniques to be mentioned is magic. Magic is an attempt 
to get satisfaction for a desired end by reference to some occult 
powers. It is an attempt at coercion, and is based upon the belief 
that if one knows the proper occult means the securing of the desired 
end is inevitable. Hence magical behavior is intended to coerce 
the occult powers to do the thing needed. It is not necessary for 
our purposes to go into an extended discussion of magic, 
the attempted classifications, etc. The point of importance for 
us to note is that it arose as a technique to help man over critical 
situations, many of which arose in connection with the supply of 
food. How was a good crop of grain or fruit, or a good catch of 
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fish, or a plentiful supply of rain to be secured? Magic was one 
solution. The system was completely wired so that, if you knew 
how to turn on the switch, the circuit was complete and the result 
inevitable. 

The question that concerns us is the question as to the connec- 
tion of magic with religion and science. Magical practices arose 
in an age prior to the differentiation of the various attitudes. It 
was a pre-psychological period. We are not compelled to try to 
identify magic with one human attitude to the exclusion of the 
others. On the one hand, if the conception of religion as a social 
attitude toward the extra-human environment be correct, magic 
has elements that are decidedly religious. If the definition used 
the phrase superhuman instead of extra-human, magic would have 
to be excluded in the majority of cases. Magical practices are 
sometimes directed to the object directly; sometimes to a spirit 
or god, when it was tied to animism. The very recognition of 
an occult power which man is endeavoring to coerce implies a 
socializing tendency which is at least on the way to religion. 

On the other hand, magic is also prescientific. It was man’s 
endeavor to get over the critical situation by the use of a mechanical 
means. In many instances the social element was absent, espe- 
cially in private magical ceremonies and formulas, and indeed in 
many instances of public magic. If the performance of a ceremony 
or recitation of a formula was regarded as productive of the desired 
end, we have here primitive man’s first conception of cause and 
result. It was by no means a regular and orderly form of the 
causal category, but it was a beginning, and in that sense it was a 
precursor of a scientific explanation. 

The use of magical practices for the securing of an abundant 
supply of food may be illustrated from scores of sources. We need 
only refer to the rain-making ceremonies which are practiced in 
Central Africa among the Agoni people, in India, in Russia, and 
in Australia. Similarly the Indians of British Columbia resort to 
magical practices to insure the supply of salmon.* In Central 

*Cf. J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough, Part 1, Vol. I, pp. 249; 250, and D. G. 
Brinton, Religions of Primitive People, pp. 173, 174, for accounts of rain-making 
ceremonies. 

* Frazer, op. cit., p. 108. 
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Australia sympathetic magic is systematically used to insure the 
supply of the totem animal or plant, which is, in the majority of 
cases, the chief article of diet.' Frazer has some interesting 
accounts of ceremonial dances and other practices observed in 
certain parts of Europe—Transylvania, Baden, and Macedonia— 
to make the crops grow high.* 

The connection between the food interest and religion is further 
observable in a multiplicity of ceremonials connected with various 
primitive peoples. With the evolution of a supramundane world, 
peopled with spirits, some benignant and some malignant, the 
human task was to relate one’s self in such a way to that world as 
to avoid the displeasure and to procure the aid of these spirits in 
securing the satisfaction for felt needs. Hence the cult arose as a 
technique for operating on the wills of such spirits so as to enlist 
their sympathy and procure their assistance. In. their elemental 
forms the ceremonials connected with the cult were designed to 
secure satisfaction for those needs which grew out of instinctive 
behavior. Illustrations are available in abundance. Ceremonials 
connected with the mother-goddess associated her with the idea 
of fertility. Oases were the sacred spots to the Arabs. Sacrificial 
rites were connected with edible animals. The images and objects 
of worship are in numerous instances the characteristic food 
objects for the geographically defined region where the worship 
prevails. Totem objects are in the majority of cases the most 
staple food objects of the totem clans. Spencer and Gillen give 
a list of tribes in Central Australia with their respective food objects. 
The totem of the Ainus was a bear; of the Hopi Indians, maize; 
of the Arabs, the date palm; of certain Babylonian people on the 
Persian Gulf, the fish. 

We may here mention the suggestion by Professor Ames 
that science illustrates “the insight and mastery worked out in 
connection with the food process,’’? and to a similar position taken 
by Professor Thomas. There seems to me to be no doubt of the 
correctness of this theory. With the development of the observa- 
tional processes, man would note that certain fruits and certain 

* Ibid., p. 85. * Ibid., pp. 137-39- 

3 The Psychology of Religious Experience, p. 416, note. 
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grains came only at certain seasons, and that during the remainder 
of the year there was no supply. Fisher folk would observe that 
certain meteorological conditions were favorable and others un- 
favorable to a good catch. Hunting people would find climatic 
and other conditions affecting the supply of game. Thus a sense 
of regularity, of conditionality, and hence of causality gradually 
evolved in connection with the food supply. The occurrence of 
critical situations, as the natural supply became insufficient and 
man had to evolve mental powers to help him over the crises, would 
only serve to make his observation keener as to conditionality and 
causality. With the progress of time this led to practical reactions 
in the evolution of primitive agriculture and horticulture as tech- 
niques by which man might gain control over the food supply. So 
that the reactions of the food instinct led in this way to the begin- 
nings of a scientific attitude. 


II, INSTINCTIVE REACTIONS CONNECTED WITH MATING AND 
PROCREATING 


The other dominant life-interest is that of reproduction. If 
food is essential to the existence of individuals, mating and pro- 


creating are necessary to the preservation of the species. It was 
to be expected that man, in his desire to obtain control over the 
forces by which he was environed, should so organize his techniques 
as to obtain help in matters relative to these two primal life- 
interests. We have seen how that worked out in regard to the 
food interest. It may be shown in an analogous way that he used 
both the social and the mechanical processes in attaining control 
of the sexual interests. 

The argument has been presented for an understanding of 
magic which involves both the pre-religious and the prescientific 
elements. The theory which was applied to magical practices in 
connection with the food process applies in precisely the same way 
in respect to magical practices connected with the reproductive 
process. Frazer has recounted various instances where the resort 
has been to sympathetic magic to secure the ends served by the 
procreative instinct. In Sumatra a make-believe child is used for 
a barren woman who desires children. In Greece, Bulgaria, and 
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Bosnia there is a make-believe ceremony of restoring dead persons 
to life. There is also an Indian practice of shooting darts at a clay 
image in order to win the love of a woman.” 

In some instances the magical practices involve both the food 
and the reproductive interests. It is a carrying over of the idea 
of fertility from the region of the sexual life to those activities 
connected with the food supply. ‘The Greeks and Romans sacri- 
ficed pregnant victims to the goddesses of corn and of the earth, 
doubtless in order that the earth might teem, and corn swell in 
the ear.’”* Analogously the magical value of pregnant women to 
communicate fertility was a widespread belief. Austrian and . 
Bavarian peasants gave the first fruit to a pregnant woman to make 
the tree bear abundantly. Nicobar Islanders have pregnant women 
and their husbands, and Orinoco Indians have pregnant women, 
sow the seed to insure a good crop. In some tribes the blood shed 
at the circumcision and subincision of boys and also the foreskin 
are regarded as possessing fertilizing value, and so are buried in 
proximity to the crop which it is desired to cultivate.’ In other 
cases circumcision is regarded as in the nature of a sacrifice to the 
goddess of fertility, securing the protection of the goddess for the 
child, and putting the child’s reproductive powers at the command 
of the deity.‘ 

In this connection reference may be made to “taboo,” which 
has been rightly described as “negative magic.”5 Taboo has its 
origin in the social structure, and its origin is purely human. But 
in animism it came to be associated with the rights of gods and 
demons which were not to be infringed upon, without the trans- 
gressor endangering himself by the infringement. It has been 
associated with food objects, with sexual functions, and with dead 
bodies. The uncleanness that rests with all sexual functions is 
most marked. Marriage, a woman in her courses, a man with an 
issue, and the birth of a child are all curiously tabooed. ‘This is 
because birth and everything connected with the propagation of 


1 Frazer, op. cit., pp. 70-77. 3 Ibid., pp. 95 fi. 
2 Tbid., p. 141. 4 Barton, Semitic Origins, p. 100. 


5 Ames, op. cit., p. 88; N. W. Thomas, “Taboo,” in Encyclopaedia Britannica 
(11th ed.), XXVI, 337 ff. 
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the species . . . . seem to him to involve the action of superhuman 
agencies of a dangerous kind.’”* Thompson gives a number of 
instances of sexual taboo, as (a) menstruation taboos, (b) co- 
habitation taboos, (c) childbirth taboos, (d) girls of irregular 
menstruation supposed to be possessed of supernatural power, and 
(e) men fearful of interfering with the harem rights of gods and 
goddesses.? Here we have, as in positive magic, the social attitude 
toward powers considered to be extramundane, and also a primitive 
approximation toward a causal explanation of certain mysterious 
phenomena. 

The ceremonies connected with the attainment of puberty 
afford another example of the connection between sex and religion. 
The phenomena in connection with puberty were mysterious and 
seemed to involve the coming to birth of an ability to perform 
certain instinctive reactions, hitherto impossible. It is the period 
when the boy or the girl sees the dawn of the adult life, and in- 
volves the birth of the youth’s appreciation of his or her part in the 
group life. Consequently it has been a custom, widespread both 
chronologically and geographically, to mark the transition by 
certain sacred rites, almost invariably attended with an element 
of mystery.’ 

Another example of the connection between religion and sex is 
phallicism. Examples of phallic worship, or worship of the genera- 
tive power of nature as symbolized in the phallus, may be seen in 
the history of the religions of Greece, Phoenicia, Rome, Mexico, 
Peru, India, and Japan.‘ 

Still another group of phenomena may be cited as illustrating 
the bond of connection between religion and sex. I refer to the 
conversion phenomena in connection with the Christian religion. 
Those who have made thorough investigations in this field have 


* Thompson, Semitic Magic, pp. 113, 114. 

* Ibid., pp. 131-33. 

3 Examples of ceremonials connected with puberty and initiation abound. Cf. 
Brinton, op. cit., pp. 197-200; Jane Harrison, Ancient Art and Ritual, pp. 106-13; 
Frazer, The Golden Bough, copious references. 

4 See art. “ Phallicism,” in Encyclopaedia Britannica (11th ed.), XXI, 345, and art. 
“Phallism” in Hastings’ Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, 1X, 815 ff., by Hartland. 
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come to the conclusion that conversion is a distinctly adolescent 
phenomenon. _ From the biological standpoint we have noted that 
the adolescent period is the time when the procreative instincts 
are awakened. It is also a well-known fact that adolescence is the 
period of life in which the majority of conversions take place. The 
philosophy of the situation has been treated in the works of Star- 
buck, Stanley Hall, Coe, Ames, Leuba, and others, and need not 
concern us here. But the fundamental connection between the 
religious awakening and the birth of the sexual instinct seems to be 
proven by their synchronous appearance. 

It is interesting to note that man, in picturing to himself the 
world of the gods, has carried over the elements which were of 
paramount interest in human life. Surely the gods must be like 
men, possessed of like interests and desires. In Assyrian mythology 
the goddess Ishtar is pictured as conducting amorous relationships 
with men. In Indian literature, Krishna is portrayed as sporting 
with shepherd girls. The Mohammedan idea of heaven is a carry- 
ing over into the other world of the degradation of womanhood in 
sensuous pictures. 

The association between activity connected with behavior 
induced by the sexual instinct and religion is established by an 
abundance of historical evidence. There is not so much data to 
show the connection between the beginnings of science and pro- 
creative activity. At the same time there is evidence that cannot 
be overlooked. From the point of view of magic and taboo the 
material is abundant to show the connection with the reproductive 
life. We have already observed that magic implies a mechanical 
technique for avoiding dangers and overcoming crises, so that in 
magical practices we have the prescientific view of man toward the 
sexual life. The progress of more exact conceptions broke down 
magical causality and paved the way for a scientific causality. 

Barton gives it as his opinion that among the Semites “the 
beginnings of intelligent life, the knowledge of clothing, agriculture, 
and the arts of civilization’”* were attributed to the sexual relation. 
Thomas attributes the development of mental impressionability 
to the strain on the attention in connection with food and 

* Barton, op. cit., pp. 101, 102. 
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reproduction.’ From the sexual instinct arises a susceptibility 
to the opirtions of others, resulting in the mental activity of 
comparison and selection. 

One of the best evidences for the theory proposed is the growth 
of the primitive conception of paternity.? Anthropologists find 
that in primitivity the birth of children was a mystery. In the 
beginning the father of the child did not understand that he had a 
part in the reproductive process, owing to ignorance concerning 
the nature of physiological processes. But as the understanding 
came, it meant the birth of a primitive conception of causality in 
respect to the procreative process. The first discovery of the part 
played by the father in the reproductive process led to the strange 
“couvade” ceremony among certain primitive peoples, an illus- 
tration of the crudity with which they formed their first mental 
tools. Nevertheless, it marks the beginning of the displacement 
of mythological knowledge by scientific knowledge in regard to the 
sexual processes and relationships. 


Ill, THE INSTINCTIVE REACTIONS ASSOCIATED WITH SELF- 
PRESERVATION 


Some psychologists would include self-preservation under the 
instinctive behavior connected with the obtaining of food. If they 
are to be considered together, I would prefer to include the food- 
getting instinct under self-preservation, because the latter is the 
more generic term and might be taken to include a larger scope. It 
is even possible to use the term “self-preservation” in a sense 
wide enough to inciude all instinctive behavior. But in this in- 
stance I propose to use it in a narrower connotation as applying 
to two types of reaction, the aim of which is to avoid dangers and 
to overcome opposition to the normal operation of the life-processes. 
These are flight or the defensive reaction with its accompanying 
emotional tone of fear, and pugnacity or the offensive reaction with 
its concomitant emotion of anger. These two types of behavior 
are the characteristic expressions of the instinctive tendency toward 


* Thomas, Sex and Society, pp. 118, 119. 


* A thorough elaboration may be consulted in the work of E. S. sass i 
Paternity, 2 vols., London, 1909. 
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self-preservation. We might say that they are the organism’s 
way of expressing the will to live in the face of circumstances ready 
to crush it. To be sure, we may include the instinctive disposition 
to procure food for the satisfaction of the felt needs in this 
organic will to live. Indeed the instinctive behavior of self- 
preservation may be associated with many other circumstances 
and types of behavior. Circumstances connected with the 
securing of food, with mating, with procreation, with curiosity, 
and with gregariousness may be the stimuli calling forth flight 
or pugnacity, with their emotional tones of fear or anger. 

Starbuck sees in religion a response to the instinct of self- 
preservation and the desire for the fulness of life on the physiological 
plane. Hocking identifies the two instincts. Herter finds in 
religion, as well as in music, painting, and literature, a human 
product which represents “the fusion of self-preservation and the 
sexual instincts.” 

There is no doubt that much of the ceremonial originated by 
primitive people was designed to help them in thus determining 
to persevere in life, in the struggle for existence. That fact may be 
illustrated from almost any ceremonial. Moreover, the struggle 
for existence lies behind the evolution of both the religious and the 
scientific techniques. Socially and mechanically they are designed 
to help man satisfy the felt needs of life in the struggle against the 
opposing forces. Primitive man’s ceremonial was indicative of a 
fear lest he should lose out in the struggle for existence. The 
ritual was an expression of the felt emotion, often by a mimetic 
representation of the desired result which enhanced the desired end 
or object. This factor in the process, whereby that which, it was 
felt, would satisfy the need was mimetically enacted beforehand, 
illustrates the indistinguishable beginnings from which art and 
religion originate. Jane Harrison has presented the matter in 
Ancient Art and Ritual with typical illustrations.‘ Thus also 

* Starbuck, The Psychology of Religion, p. 403. 

* Hocking, The Meaning of God in Human Experience, p. 106. 

3 Herter, The Biological Aspect of Human Problems, p. 285. 


4 See pp. 24-27, where she refers to the prayer-disks of the Huichol Indians, which 
as prayers may be classified as ritual, and as decorated surfaces are specimens of 
primitive art. 
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many of the dramatic representations which enter into religious 
ceremonial are illustrative of the emotion of fear lest they should 
not pass the crisis in safety. Miss Harrison presents an account 
of a traveler in Euboea during Holy Week who was 

struck by the genuine grief shown at the Good Friday services. On Easter 
eve there was the same gloom and despondency, and he asked an old woman 
why it was. She answered: “Of course I am anxious; for if Christ does not 
rise tomorrow, we shall have no corn this year.” The old woman’s state of 
mind is fairly clear. Her emotion is the old emotion . . . . fear, imminent 
fear for the failure of food. The Christ again is not the historical Christ of 
Judaea, still less the incarnation of the Godhead, proceeding from the Father; 


he is the actual figure fashioned by his village chorus and laid by the priests, 
the leaders of that chorus, in the sepulchre.' 


Farther down in the scale of civilization the fear element is to 
be seen operative in many ways. It is tied up with animism in the 
majority of cases. So prevalent is this element of fear in the primi- 
tive forms of religion that many have seen in it the origin of religion. 
Lucretius said: “It is fear that engenders the gods.” Thomas 
Hobbes said: “The feare of things invisible is the natural seede of 
religion.”* David Hume said: “The first ideas of religion arose 


from a common concern with regard to the events of life and fears 


which actuate the mind.’ Ribot finds the emotion of fear in 
varying degrees in all religions, “from profound terror to vague 
uneasiness, due to the faith in an unknown, mysterious, impalpable 
Power, able to render great services, and, more especially, to inflict 
great injuries.” 

The source books furnish us abundant illustrations of the fear 
motive in religion and in other social customs. Mary H. Kingsley 
cites examples of the influence of fear among the people of Guinea. 
She describes it thus: 

I have often seen on market roads in many districts but always well away 
from Europeanized settlements, a little space cleared by the wayside, and 
neatly laid with plantain leaves, whereon were very tidily arranged various 
little articles for sale Against each class of articles so many cowrie 

* Ancient Art and Ritual, pp. 73, 74. 

2 Cf. Thomas Hobbes, Leviathan, p. 73. 

3 Quoted by Leuba, The Psychological Origin and Nature of Religion, p. 81. 

‘Ribot, Psychologie des sentiments, 4th ed., 1913, p. 309. 
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shells or beans are placed, and always hanging from a branch above, or sedately 
sitting in the middle of the shop, a little fetish. The number of cowrie shells 
or beans indicates the price of the individual articles in the various heaps, 
and the little fetish is there to see that any one who does not place in the stead 
of the articles removed their proper price, or who meddles with the till, shall 
swell up and burst.' 


The element of fear led not only to a socializing attitude toward 
the extra-human environment, but the mechanical attitude also 
was developed in the struggle of life to dominate in the face of 
dangers and crises. This is exemplified in the use of magic, counter- 
magic, and sorcery as techniques which were thought to furnish 
the individual with a mechanism for controlling those environ- 
mental forces which were otherwise able to work him ill. The 
formula of the magician or sorcerer as a mechanism of this type is 
illustrated in the life of the Todas of South India, whose whole 
social fabric is bound up with the life of the buffaloes. An example 
of the sorcerer’s formula is as follows: 


For the sake of Pithiotea, Om, Teikirji and Tirshti, by the power of the 
gods, if there be power; by the gods’ country, if there be a country; may his 
calves perish; as birds fly away, may his buffaloes go when the calves come to 
suck; as I drink water, may he have nothing but water to drink; as I am 
thirsty, may he always be thirsty; as I am hungry, may he also be hungry; 
as my children cry, so may his children cry; as my wife wears only a ragged 
cloth, so may his wife wear only a ragged cloth.* 


When the sorcerer is uttering this incantation he holds in his 
hand five small stones tied together by a hair and all tied in a cloth. 
Then they are hidden in the thatch of the house of the man on whom 
he desires the misfortunes to fall. Thus satisfaction for the instinct 
for self-preservation is sought by a mechanical means which is 
supposed to operate in removing the danger which the individual 
fears is imminent. As we have observed in analogous circum- 
stances, the breakdown of the magical conception of causality was 
what led to the search for a scientific explanation and a scientific 
technique. 

1 Mary H. Kingsley, West African Studies, pp. 248, 249. Other illustrations may 
be found in Frazer, The Golden Bough; Tylor, Primitive Culture; Spencer and Gillen, 
The Northern Tribes of Central Australia. 

*W. H. R. Rivers, The Todas, pp. 256-58. 
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The instinct of self-preservation reacts at other times in pug- 
nacity, and this is the activity which is basal.to war. Sometimes 
fear enters and may serve either to stimulate the anger and fighting 
power or at other times to inhibit it. Professor Ames has rightly 
emphasized war as one of the occasions giving rise to the ceremonial. 
“In carrying out any interest savage tribes usually find innumer- 
able occasions for war. The war ceremonies are therefore much 
in evidence. They consist of councils, assemblages, decorations, 
fasts, parades, manoeuvres, dances, triumphal processions, feasts.’” 

Tylor points out how these savage races create divinities for 
special functions, including war. One of the numerous illustrations 
which he records is cited: “‘Areskove, the Iroquois War-god, seems 
to be himself the great celestial deity; for his pleasant food they 
slaughtered human victims, that he might give them victory over 
their enemies; as a pleasant sight for him, they tortured the war- 
captives; on him the war-chief called in solemn council, and the 
warriors, shouting his name, rushed into the battle he was surveying 
from on high.’” 

But man did not depend exclusively on the spirit world to help 
him to win his battles. His need for self-preservation urged him 
to seek mechanical means also. At first he found his implements 
and tools and utensils and weapons in nature. Nature provided 
him with the grubbing-stick to enable him to handle the soil, with a 
round stone to serve as a hammer, with a cave or a thickly befoliaged 
tree for a shelter, with a rough stick for a club, and with a sharp 
stone for a knife or a spearhead. The critical situations with which 
he was surrounded led to the birth of intelligence and selection. 
These tools and weapons were improved and his mechanistic tech- 
nique made increasingly efficient. In proportion to his advance- 
ment in this direction, he approached in the direction of a scientific 
conception of causality. 

IV. THE INSTINCTIVE REACTIONS STIMULATED BY CONTACT WITH 
THE STRANGE AND THE UNUSUAL 

It will not be necessary for my purpose to go into an elaborate 

discussion concerning the problem as to whether curiosity is an 


? Op. cit., p. 75. 
* Tylor, Primitive Culture, I1, 306, 307. 
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instinct or not. Some psychologists deny that it is. Many claim 
that it is, among whom some classify it as a compound or secondary 
instinct. Biologists are agreed that there are in man and in many of 
the lower animals tendencies to distinctive reactions in the presence 
of the strange and the unusual. The behavior of dogs, of water 
snakes, and especially of monkeys is illustrative. The same dis- 
position is apparent in little children. I do not know of any word 
which my daughter has used more frequently during her fourth and 
fifth years than “Why?” For this type of behavior, whereby 
there is a disposition to pry into the strange and the unknown and 
which is indeed complex, we may apply the name “curiosity”’ in a 
generic sense. Very suggestive discussions concerned with the 
reference of science to a specific instinct have been made by 
Shand and Ribot. The analysis of Mr. Shand seems to me to be 
keen. His position, it may be observed, is close to that of 
Mr. McDougall, whose discussion of curiosity" is good. The 
point which has interest in this connection is that both of these 
psychologists find curiosity as one of the roots appearing both 
in religion and in science. Men of the greatest intellectual and 
spiritual vigor are men in whom the disposition to inquiry is 
most marked. To the impulse of curiosity we surely “owe 
most of the disinterested labors of the highest types of intellect. 
It must be regarded as one of the principal roots of both science 
and religion.”* Mr. Shand’s theory, by which he traces ele- 
ments of both religion and science to curiosity, has already been 
referred to. ‘ 

The result of this prying into the unusual and the unknown, like 
other instinctive behavior to which we have given our attention, has 
been the development of two distinctive attitudes. One is the 
attempt to establish a personal relationship with the power which 
the mind of man has posited as an animus in the unknown. This 
is a religious conception because it is a socializing concept and man 
tries to establish communion with this power. It is a prescientific 
concept because it is an effort to explain the inexplicable by refer- 
ence to a First Cause. Such an idea finds expression among many 


* An Introduction to Social Psychology (10th ed.; B oston, 1916), pp. §7-59, 315-20 
* Op. cit., p. 59. 
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primitives, such as the Dakota Indians’ wakan, the Polynesian 
mana, and the Algonquins’ manitou. We have an expression of the 
same attitude in a more sophisticated environment in the concept 
of an Unknowable presented by Herbert Spencer. The desire to 
pry into the sphere beyond experience, the meta-empirical or meta- 
physical, is accompanied by the effort to establish social relation- 
ship therewith, or an element of mysticism. 

The other attitude is evidenced in the insatiable desire to add to 
the stock of human knowledge by the paths of investigation and 
experimentation. It is the basis of many of the most brilliant 
achievements of the human race. It has led to our scientific con- 
ception of causation and mechanical control through its accompany- 
ing technique. It has retired much that is magical and many 
animistic conceptions through the splendid discoveries which it 
has made possible. 

In this connection it is of interest to note that the mystical 
temperament is more characteristic of people in tropical climates 
than of those in the temperate zones, whereas the scientific tempera- 
ment has had a richer development in the temperate clinies. It 
leads to the conclusion that among the stimuli which affect the 
reactions of the organism the climatic forces play an active réle. 
The warmer the climate, the greater the ennui, and ennui is no 
friend to science. At the same time, the warmer climates have 
given birth to more mystical types of religion, as witness Hinayana 
Buddhism, the bhakti development of Hinduism, the Sufi sect of 
the Mohammedans, and the ascetic ideal of Christianity developing 
on Egyptian soil. Theologies or scientific treatments of religious 
development have largely originated in the temperate climes where 
the climatic conditions seem to favor the development of a colder, 
more objective type of intellectual acumen. So also the larger 
developments of the other sciences have had their history in the 
temperate zone, and particularly in the north temperate zone. 

V. THE INSTINCTIVE REACTIONS CONNECTED WITH 
GREGARIOUSNESS 

Psychologists are not in perfect unanimity as to whether gre- 
gariousness is an instinct or not. Sometimes it is interpreted as 
intelligent behavior. growing out of the needs created by the hunger 
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and sex instincts. Those who argue for the instinctive character 
of gregariousness refer to such phenomena in the lower animals as 
the swarming of bees, migrations of birds, colonies of ants, packs 
of wolves, herds of deer, flocks of sheep, droves of cattle, shoals of 
fishes, and the like. Among primitives the characteristic form of 
life is the group life of a clan or a tribe. In many cases the unity 
of the group is preserved by means of a totem animal with which the 
life of the group is identified. Among children the disposition to 
form cliques and gangs is further evidence of this tendency. The 
disposition for large numbers of people to herd in towns and cities 
is another link in the chain of evidence. 

From the biological point of view the evidence points to the 
belief that there are certain co-ordinations of reflexes which have 
been neurally integrated in such a way that the behavior is service- 
able in helping not only the individual but the group in the struggle 
for existence, i.e., serviceable for co-operation. Professor Brooks 
has shown convincingly that a study of the adaptations that are 
developed in the various species leads to the conclusion that such 
adaptations are “for the good of the species and not for the indi- 
vidual’ as such. Moreover, he argues that “the law is universal, 
but since the welfare of the species is usually identified with that of 
the constituent individuals it is not obvious unless the good of the 
species demands the sacrifice of the individuals.” The general 
law of nature which refers the properties of all living things to a 
social, utilitarian basis affords an explanation, he claims, for such 
varied gregarious activities as the migrations of salmon and the 
altruistic moral sense of man.” 

The question at issue is as to which is the dominant principle in 
biological evolution, struggle or co-operation. Does the struggle 
for existence mean a ruthless struggle in which only the fittest 
individuals survive, and the less fortunate are destroyed by cruel 
competition? There are some phenomena in nature, such as the 
struggle between different species of ants for mutual extermination, 
which afford evidence that certain biologists consider to be sufficient 


* Ames and Thomas find the origin of the social bond in the sexual life. See 
Ames, op. cit., p. 37; Thomas, op. cit., p. 56. 
2 W. G. Brooks, The Foundations of Zotlogy, pp. 117-19. 
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for the adoption of mutual struggle as a principle of biological 
evolution.t But the evidence seems to point more conclusively in 
the direction of the principle of mutual aid. There is more of co- 
operation than of cruel competition among the lower animals as 
well as in human society, and the biological justification for making 
sociability a law of nature is quite as sound as the argument for 
mutual struggle. The struggle for existence is not to be inter- 
preted as a struggle to exterminate the unfit, but as a collective 
struggle. Gregariousness is the rule in animal behavior, and not 
the exception. Association is to be seen in every stage of the evolu- 
tionary process. Decay and extermination are phenomena much 
more characteristic of unsociable than of gregarious animals. 
“Students of animals under domestication have shown us how the 
habits of a gregarious animal, taken away from his kind, are shaped 
in a thousand details by reference to the lost pack which is no 

It is a strange thing, this eternal hunger of the 
gregarious animal for the herd of friends who are not there.’” 
There is good reason to believe that the non-social animal is a 
decadent type, the gregarious animal being antecedent and truer 
to type. 

The collective activities of the lower animals are almost as varied 
as in the case of primitive man. The animals co-operate with 
others of the same species for warding off inclement weather, 
guarding against danger, fighting, playing, dancing, singing, obtain- 
ing nutriment, migrating, procreating, and for the elimination of 
competition. So, too, primitive man lives an associated life. He 
is never characterized by individualism, but frequently by com- 
munism. The most primitive people observable, such as the Todas 
of South India, the Bushmen of South Africa, and the aborigines of 
Australia, show a well-developed tendency to sociality. 

The higher up we proceed in the scale of culture and sophistica- 
tion, the more evidence do we see of man’s social nature and the 
more complex become the co-ordinations of men. Among mam- 

‘Cf. the argument of the German biologist in “Headquarters Nights” by Vernon 


Kellogg in the Atlantic Monthly, August, 1917. Also Kropotkin, Mutual Aid, 
Factor in Evolution, chap. i. 


* From Gilbert Murray’s lecture on “Stoicism,” quoted by H. G. Wells in God 
the Invisible King, pp. 88, 89. 
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mals, the nearest akin biologically to man, association is present, 
but the organizations are developed very meagerly in comparison 
with man. Where the gregarious tendencies are most highly 
cultivated, there appears a better foundation for happiness and 
morality. Duty, morality, culture, happiness, love, sacrifice, 
service, truth, religion—these are all terms meaningless apart from 
social relations. 

We have, therefore, a biological justification for using the word 
“gregariousness”’ as a generic term for all the instinctive reactions 
which are serviceable to the group in the struggle for existence. 
Gregariousness has not always been regarded as an instinct, 
because in the case of “mammals at any rate the appearance of 
gregariousness has not been accompanied by any gross physical 
changes which are obviously associated with it.”* On the other 
hand the cumulative results of gregariousness are so great as to 
really overbalance the most pronounced structural variations, so 
that, as Trotter points out, we find a state, frequently thought of as 
an acquired rather than as a congenital mode of behavior, “capable 
of enabling the insect nervous system to compete in the complexity 
of its powers with that of the higher vertebrates.’”* One might 
say that the whole structure is such that its functions and adapta- 
tions are quite as serviceable to the species as to the individual, and 
that includes the co-ordination and integration by the nervous 
system of reflexes; so that we are justified in urging that gregarious 
behavior is instinctive to the human organism as well as to the 
lower animals. 

The psychologist today is emphasizing as never heretofore the 
significance of gregariousness. Since man is a social animal, all 
psychology is, of necessity, the psychology of a social animal. 
There is no human psychology of an unadulterated individualism, 
since man as a solitary animal does not exist. On that account 
Professor Cooley is inclined to believe that all the instincts are 
social and holds that “social or moral progress consists less in the 
aggrandisement of particular faculties or instincts and the suppres- 
sion of others, than in the discipline of all with reference to the 


* W. Trotter, Instincts of the Herd in Peace and War, p. 19. 
* [bid., p. 20. 
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progressive organization of life.”* He believes, however, that social 
behavior is of such a nature that it may be classified as instinctive. 
He says: 

I take it that the child has by heredity a generous capacity and need for 
social feeling, rather too vague and plastic to be given any specific name like 
love. It is not so much any particular emotion or sentiment as the undiffer- 
entiated material of many, perhaps sociability is as good a name for it as any. 
And this material, like all other instinct, allies itself with social experience to 
form, as time goes on, a diversifying body of personal thought in which the 


phases of social feeling developed correspond, in some measure, to the com- 
plexity of life itself 


The reference of religion to gregariousness may be substantiated 
by an abundance of material. It has been noted already that in . 
primitivity human life is a group life, so that human interests and 
human needs are all tinged with a social element. Men went in 
groups to hunt and fish. Women went in groups to gather fruits. 
Men carried on war as groups. The group camped together, lived 
together, worked together, played together, fought together, and 
together they carried out their mimetic dances and other ceremo- 
nials. There would never have arisen a ceremonial or a cult had 
life been always and only individualistic. The struggle for exist- 
ence was a social struggle, calling for co-operation on all sides. 
The connection between the gregarious tendency and the social 
life is so close that, as we have seen, some psychologists and sociolo- 
gists find its origin there. Thus the need for food, the business 
of mating and procreating, the urge toward self-protection and 
preservation by means of war, and the search for a larger life by 
prying into the strange—all these interests have contributed to 
the understanding of human life as essentially, indeed as instinc- 
tively, gregarious. 

Among the evidences of the connection between religion and 
gregariousness we need only remind ourselves of a few, such as 
totemism and its concomitant ceremonial, animism and its extension 
of the social bonds beyond the mundane, group magic, ancestor 
_ worship, mimetic dances and ceremonials connected with war, 
mimetic ceremonials and sacrificial rites connected with the supply 

* Cooley, Human Nature and the Social Order, p. 12. 

* Ibid., pp. 50, 51. 
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of food, and ceremonies connected with the normal occupation of 
the group, such as the Toda dairy rites. Among the more 
sophisticated races the connection is no less apparent, as witness 
the caste system and Hinduism, monasticism in various religions, 
religious festivals, churches and church services, revival meetings, 
sacred meals in the Greek and Christian religions, and social and 
missionary propagandism. 

But in another sense still, religion may be considered as an 
“irradiation,” to borrow Starbuck’s word, of the social instinct. 
The reference of religion to the limits of the human group is too 
narrow. The cult did not arise solely as a mimetic expression of 
group activities. It conveyed also the yearning of the group to 
enlist the aid of the extra-human power or powers in whose existence 
it believed. It was the mutual aid principle carried into the life 
of a people which did not believe that it was bounded by the ordi- 
nary human group limits. It was the attempt of the group to 
make vocal its groping for the power or powers with which it would 
fraternize and co-operate. The prayer of the religious man is 
characteristic, like the call of the bird that has lost its mate or the 
lonely animal that has strayed from the herd, of a gregarious nature." 
Religion is the socializing of man, the social animal, with that which 
is beyond human society. 

On the other hand the evolution of a technique for mechanical 
adjustment and control has been within the social group. Human 
needs and human struggles are social because they are human. 
Thus the urge for the organization of a technique of a mechanistic 
type as well as of a technique of a socializing character is the urge 
which man, the social animal, has experienced as he, an individual 
within a group, struggled for existence. The advance of the sci- 
ences, progress of any kind of knowledge, depends upon the social 
structure. We may interpret co-operation as a big historical 
sweep by which the various members of the race in different groups 
and in different periods of history have entered into one another’s 
labors for the great good of the social whole. The heritage of a . 

* The parables of Jesus in Luke, chap. 15, are illustrative. Here religious need 


and religious longing are compared to the needs and longings of the sheep which had 
strayed from the flock, and the prodigal who had abandoned the privileges of home. 
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scientific past is a conservation of energy, releasing the power of 
the present for new tasks, fresh achievements. Progress is a child 
of gregariousness. 


The foregoing discussion is not intended to be an exhaustive 
treatment of instinctive behavior. I think, however, that the 
principal types have been treated. The investigation has led to 
two conclusions, the first concerning the complexity of instinc- 
tive behavior, and the second showing that the origins of religion 
and science are traceable to a multiple causality. 

1. In dealing with the five types of instinctive reactions with 
which we were concerned, it was impossible to deal with any one of 
them without finding one’s self in contact with behavior which 
belonged to one or more of the other types. In the reactions 
resulting from the efforts to obtain food, ceremonials arose which 
involved gregarious activity. Crises in regard to the supply of 
food sometimes called forth flight; sometimes pugnacity. Neces- 
sity of providing for women and children developed a social dis- 
position. The sexual life with its mating and procreating activities 
involved gregariousness, the provision of food, curiosity as to the 
reproductive process, and flight or pugnacity in the interests of 
preservation. Self-preservation involved a demand for food, a 
satisfaction for the normal sexual desires, a search into the strange 
and unknown, and co-operation. Curiosity might arise as to 
whether a fruit were food or poison, or over the behavior of 
animals, and be akin to fear. It also called forth a group co- 
operation to procure satisfaction for its needs. Gregariousness 
involved a group need for food, the mating and parental relation- 
ships, a social demand for preservation, and a common desire to 
satisfy the human craving to increase the stock of knowledge by 
investigation and experimentation. Thus we come back to the 
conclusion that the organism is a unity and that the dominating 
urge is its struggle for existence. The end of each type of instinc- 
tive behavior appears to be a co-operation with the other types in 
the human struggle. 

2. Furthermore it is the struggle for existence to which the 
instinctive behavior is constantly contributing which has urged 
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man to the formation of the two techniques of control which we call 
religion and science. By religion he seeks to establish social adjust- 
ments and relationships with the extra-human environment, and 
by science he endeavors to create mechanical adjustments and 
relationships to that environment. The purpose of both is the 
same—that he may “ have dominion.”* 

It remains for us to observe of what significance it is for theology 
that we have established the genesis and functions of religion and 
science in the psycho-physical organism and its modes of behavior. 
For it must be evident that the significance is far-reaching. 

1. We have seen that it is possible to trace the origin of science 
and religion to certain typical methods of instinctive reaction to 
external] stimuli. We are able also to trace with some degree of 
clarity the development of the attitudes from the instincts. Thus 
we have a genetic account of both religion and science as human 
attitudes. In that way the inductive approach has made it appar- 
rent that the differentiation is not between science, the human 
creation, and religion, the heavenly: donation. Both are of human 
origin.and both of them function to human needs. Hence both 
are developmental. We look for the beginnings of religion as well 
as of science in the behavior of primitive peoples where life is least 
complex, and not in an ecclesiastical Adam. We find that their 
function is to meet the insistent needs of man for control by the 
social and mechanical techniques which men have evolved in the 
religions and sciences. The whole conflict which raged so long 
between science and theology was due to the ecclesiastical self- 
assurance that theology possessed all the weight of divine authority 
behind it, whereas science was an impostor of human invention. 
If the conclusions of this investigation be correct, it means that the 
question of authority must be interpreted, not in the sense of con- 
formity to ecclesiastical standards, but with reference to efficiency 
and ability in satisfying the needs of a progressing humanity. 

2. The ecclesiasticizing of religion, which was the work of the 
Middle Ages, and the rationalizing of religion, which was attempted 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, were both of them of a 
piece with deductive science. The presupposition was that truth 
was ready-made and unalterable. The laws of science and the 

* Gen. 1:28. 
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dogmas of religion were alike everlasting. Man’s task was one of 
discovery. What becomes of that conception as we historically 
and psychologically observe man in his struggle for existence and 
dominion actually participating in the making of truth? It 
means that the task of theology is not simply the discovery and 
classification of never-to-be-altered dogmas, but is creative and 
serviceable. It too must accept the universal challenge to prove 
its worth by its ability to minister to man’s religious needs. 

In the examination of the instincts it was observed that the 
findings of biology include the modifiability and adaptability of the 
instincts. But in the instinctive reactions we have the simplest, 
least complex type of human behavior. If even the instincts are 
modifiable and adaptable, surely the life processes in toto must be 
likewise. It ought to be apparent that a static theology cannot 
hope to satisfy a kinetic world in which human nature itself is 
always in process of change. The future of theology is tied up 
with the recognition of its creative task as a ministrant to an 
evolving life. 

Theology is an interpreter of religion. Its purpose is instru- 
mental and functional rather than dictatorial and dogmatic. The 
only adequate criterion for testing and revising theology must be 
an appreciation of religion as we study it in actual social experience. 
The theology of the experience of an age of feudalism cannot do 
justice to the experiences of an age of democracy. It was out of the 
question that Anselm and Aquinas should write a theology for all 
time. Theology is always in the making even as religion itself is 
always in the making, or, still more fundamentally, as human life 
is conceived in terms of process. The theological task is never com- 
plete; so that a study of the religious life as evolving from the 
instinctive life constitutes a challenge for theology to face the situa- 
tion in a time when experimental science, democracy, war, indus- 
trial expansion, and rapid transportation have created a new world 
with social, ethical, and religious problems demanding the creative 
efforts of serious-minded men. 

3. The biocentric theory of the genesis and function of religion 
and science involves important consequences for the student of 
theological method. If the criterion be biocentric, then the demand 
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is for co-operation between the two disciplines in the interests of the 
highest good for life. That means that theology becomes more 
ethical in proportion as it becomes scientific. Ritschl tried to 
protect religion by saying that it is independent of science, and 
he argued that collisions occur only when a law of science, 
which obtains in the narrower field of nature, is erected into 
a world-law. His faculty psychology and dualism worked hand 
in hand. But the development of the organism as a unity suggests 
the impossibility of making such sharp lines of demarkation between 
the religious and scientific interests that the one can develop regard- 
less of the other. In that way theology may be protected against 
the danger of making statements which would be annulled by the 
known findings of science. The purpose of the theological doctrine 
is as truly functional as the scientific theorem. The needs of life 
demand of each of them a regard for the other. 

4. The apologetic possibilities of theology are immensely 
increased by the conclusions of this study. Some attention was 
given to the positivistic movement in its leading representative, 
Auguste Comte. It was Comte’s contention that the history of 
man begins with a mythological stage, passes through a metaphysical 
stage, and is entering upon a positive stage. At the bottom we have 
cultureless religion, and at the top we shall have religionless culture. 
So also M. Guyau in his Non-Religion of the Future argued that 
civilization was moving toward a higher plane where it would be 
independent of religion. Thus these positivistic writers argued 
for the ultimate disintegration of religion. But if religion be a 
social attitude toward the extra-human environment having its 
roots in the instinctive life, as we have shown, we have an argument 
for its ineradicability and against any liability of corrosion. There 
will have to be a much greater modification in man’s way of func- 
tioning than has yet taken place before religion is in danger of 
passing away. 

The evolutionistic monism of Haeckel and Ostwald was another 
effort to deny to religion any legitimate sphere. Their attempt 
was to work out a monistic system on the basis of science which 
should do everything for life that religion has done in the past. 
Their work was based on the fundamental misconception that 
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religion deals only with the supernatural, and is therefore retired 
when scientific causality upsets miracle. But the work that was 
done by Héffding is the best defense against such an attack. He 
showed that the whole question of miracle was due to a confusion 
of the religious and scientific tasks. When we conceive of religion 
as an evaluatory attitude as against the explanatory attitude of 
science, we see at once that the relegation of the question of miracle 
to the domain of the scientist is the most scientific procedure, since 
science deals with causes, while it emancipates religion for its 
real task of evaluating and interpreting the phenomena of experi- 
ence in terms of our cosmic relationships. 

Naturalism has sometimes attacked religion on the ground that 
it is too metaphysical. All the truth of which we can be sure, 
says the naturalist, is that which we can prove in the laboratory. 
Thus the differentiation is made: religion deals with the meta- 
physical and hypothetical whereas science deals with the physical 
and demonstrable. This is made the basis for a scientific agnosti- 
cism as to the questions of God, freedom, and immortality. Reli- 
gion has at least the argumentum ad hominem that science too has 
its metaphysics in the aeons, electrons, atoms, and molecules of 
the scientist. When scientists attempt to furnish a philosophy 
of life which shall take the place of and function for us as religion 
has done in the past, they become every whit as metaphysical and 
hypothetical as any religionist. The naturalistic theories are all 
of them capable of criticism at this point, as Professor Ward has 
shown in his epoch-making critique of Naturalism and Agnosticism. 
Moreover, the new emphasis in religion on function as against on- 
tology means that the force of this attack is largely spent on a 
phantom enemy. 

The persistence of religion, the truth of religion, the adequacy 
of doctrinal statements, and the uniqueness of Christianity—these 
are all of them questions with which we deal functionally today. 
Our defense is in terms of their serviceableness to life rather than 
their superior origin. The imperishable values are the achieved 
values rather than the donated. Against such an epistemology 
science has no case, and let us hope for her own sake that she desires 
none. 
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The First Act of Uniformity (2 and 3 Edward VI, c. 1) author- 
izing the first prayer book of the Church of England passed both 
houses of Parliament on January 21, 1549. It was this act, aiming 
at uniformity in public worship and the establishment of a truly 
national church, which from the very beginning of the English 
Reformation has divided the Church of England into the two 
parties, prelatic and Puritan, that have ever since contended within 
her on questions touching doctrine and ceremonial law. 

Shortly after the publication of the first Edwardine liturgy, the 
young king and his chief advisers desired the opinion of representa- 
tive foreign theologians residing in England, as to the merits of the 
liturgy just promulgated. Chief among these foreign reformers 
were Martin Bucer (1491-1551), Peter Martyr (Pietro Martire 
Vermigli, 1500-1562), John 4 Lasco, and Valérand Poullain. Since 
none of them possessed sufficient knowledge of English, Archbishop 
Cranmer had caused the liturgy to be translated into Latin by 
Alexander Alane (1500-1565), better known by his assumed name 
Alesius, shortened into Aless. The translation was by no means 
accurate and differed in many and vital points from the wording of 
the English original." 

Inasmuch as the foreign divines had to rely for their knowledge 
on this defective Latin translation, it is small wonder that they 
expressed disapproval and urged a further revision, which issued in 
the second liturgy of Edward VI, in 1552. While the learned Peter 
Heylyn (1600-1662) may be correct in maintaining that the revisers 
of the second liturgy were the same who had first formulated it, it 
is ‘equally true that the second Prayer Book was not the offspring 

* Muss-Arnolt, The Book of Common Prayer among the Nations of the World (1914), 
PP. 29-30; 39, 0. 3. 
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of the Church of England. Its parentage was foreign. As the 
influence of Luther’s service book and the Brandenburg-Nuremberg 
Kirchen Ordnung had colored, to some extent, the first liturgy of 
1549, so the influence of the four men just mentioned may be traced 
in the liturgy of 1552. The English church had no opportunity of 
revising it, or expressing an opinion upon it (Malcolm MacColl). 
Even Cranmer expressed doubt as to the legality of the book after 
it had been altered without the authority of Parliament.’ The 
Prayer Book which the second act of uniformity (5 and 6 Edward 
VI, c. 1) sanctioned was, in fact, withdrawn from publication before 
All Souls’ Day, 1552, the day on which it was to have come into use. 
It never had even a trial, except in London and its neighborhood. 

It was in consequence of the criticism of the foreign reformers, 
ably supported by the efforts of John Knox and John Hooper, the 
puritan bishop of Gloucester and Worcester, that the vestments, the 
alb and the cope, presented in the first book were now prohibited, 
rochet and surplice only to be used; that the word “table” was 
substituted for “altar” and that the table was directed to be placed 
“‘tablewise”’ “in the body of the Churche, or in the chauncell.” 
Another cogent reason for these changes was the fact that shortly 
after the passage of the first act of uniformity the altars had been 
lawlessly destroyed in many churches by the reform party. This 
necessitated a change of the former instructions concerning the 
vestments. 

Most important of all the changes in the second Edwardine 
liturgy, brought about by the efforts of the puritan element in the 
Church of England, was the alteration of the words appointed to 
be said in the delivery of the elements to the communicant. The 
second clause of the present formula of the sacramental distribution 
was substituted for the first, the two being subsequently combined 
in 1559. The belief in transubstantiation, still held in the first 
Edwardine liturgy, had been abandoned, and its place was taken by 
the “Remembrance Supper.” From a liturgical point of view the 
changes in the Communion service have brought about a very 

* Cranmer’s letter was addressed to the Privy Council and dated “At Lambeth - 
this viith of October, 1552.”’ See, also, State Papers of Edward VI. Domestic, XV, 
no. 15; often printed, e.g., in Henry Gee, The Elizabethan Prayer-Book & Ornaments 
(1902), pp. 224-28. 
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remarkable result, perhaps not contemplated by the revisers of 
1552. The Communion service of 1549 was, as a whole, a revised 
Sarum Use: it belonged to the Roman family of liturgies. This can 
hardly be said of the present English liturgy. While it makes large 
use of the Sarum and other ancient materials, it follows in its 
structure an order peculiar to itself: it heads a new liturgical 
family." 

Another peculiarity of the second liturgy was the rubric, or, 
rather, the explanatory note, which had been added to the Com- 
munion service by King Edward and Cranmer on their own author- 
ity, after the publication of the first issue of the revised service book, 
stating that, ‘Whereas it is ordeyned in the Booke of Common 
Prayer, in the administracion of the Lordes Supper, that the Com- 
municantes kneelyng should receiue the Holye Communion; whiche 
thynge beynge well mente for a sygnificacyon of the humble and 
gratefull acknowledgeynge of the benefites of Christe, given unto 
the woorthye receyuer, and to auoyde the prophanacion and 
dysordre whiche about the Holye Communion myghte elles ensue. 
Lest yet the same kneelynge might be thought or taken otherwyse, 
we dooe declare that it is not mente thereby, that any adoracion is 
doene, or ought to bee doene, eyther unto the Sacramentall bread 
or wyne there bodelye receyued, or unto any reall and essenciall 
presence there beeying of Chrystes naturall fleshe and bloude.” 
This is the so-called “Black Rubric.” The second liturgy was 
approved by Parliament in April, 1552, and printing was at once 
commenced. The book prescribed kneeling at the reception of the 
communion. This prescription is generally known as the “ Kneel- 
ing Rubric.” It was anew feature. The first liturgy had given no 
special directions upon the subject. This omission must have given 
rise to disorder and confusion, some congregations retaining the 
traditional custom of kneeling at the communion; the puritan 
element flatly rejecting it. Before the printed book of 1552 was 
ready for delivery mighty efforts were made to alter the kneeling 


* According to Darwell Stone, A History of the Doctrine of the Holy Eucharist (1909), 
II, 249, “A receptionist or virtualistic doctrine is suggested by some features in the 
Second Prayer-Book of Edward VI, by the draft Forty-five Articles of 1553, by Poynet’s 
Catechism of 1553, and by the writings of Ridley, Cranmer and Latimer.” 
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rubric. Cranmer, however, resisted a change in the rubric.* But, 
in order to ‘conciliate the dreaded puritan element, led by John 
Hooper, John 4 Lasco, and John Knox, the celebrated declaration 
concerning kneeling was composed. Thus the kneeling rubric, 
introduced in 1552, was preserved, along with the explanation added 
in this black rubric. This latter was called thus in later years from 
the fact that it was always printed in black, instead of red, in which 
color all other rubrics in editions of the Book of Common Prayer 
were then wont to be printed.? Red, in books of that period 
and of earlier days, corresponds to the use of i/alics in our modern 
books. While Cranmer was the chief agent, it was the Privy 
Council which directed, October 27, 1552, the insertion of the 
explanatory declaration, as their published acts attest. That its 
insertion in the revision of 1552 was an afterthought is clearly shown 
from the fact that the earliest edition, printed by Whitchurch, does 
not contain it at all and the second only as a cancel leaf. It does 
appear as part of the regular text in one of the two editions printed 
by Grafton in August, 1552.4 It was dropped in the revision of 


? Letter to the Privy Council, October 6, 1552. See J. R. Blunt, The Reformation 
of the Church of England, 11 (1896), 169. 

2 The expression “ Black Rubric” has become such a commonplace and well-known 
term that not one of the many writers on the history of the liturgy of the Church of 
England or on the rubrics of the Book of Common Prayer seems to know its origin. 
The great Oxford dictionary of the English language has not a reference to nor quota- 
tion of an early or late passage using this term. Professor Craigie, the present editor 
of the dictionary, to whose attention I called this fact, wrote me some months ago that 
among the great mass of supplementary material furnished him by hundreds of con- 
tributors not one had any reference to the expression, neither under “black” nor under 
“rubric.” An inquiry sent to The Guardian, and printed in its issue of December 26, 
1918, has as yet elicited no answer from the English authorities on the Book of Common 
Prayer. Who coined the term? for what purpose? and at what time? 

3 The Black Rubric of the Book of 1552 has been discovered in the Close Rolls of 
that year, and its exact date, October 27, 1552, in the Register of Signed Bills. For 
recent literature on the Kneeling Rubric see T. W. Perry, Some Historical Considera- 
tions Relating to the Declaration on Kneeling . . . . (1863); W.E. Scudamore, Notitia 
Eucharistica (1872), pp. 823-26; (1876), pp.946-97; D.Stone, A History of the Doctrine 
of the Holy Eucharist, 11, 141-42; J. T. Tomlinson, The Prayer Book, Articles and 
Homilies (1897), pp. 254-68; A. T. Wirgman, Foreign Protestantism within the Church 
of England (1911), pp. 132-34, 139. 

4 See, further, Ed. Cardwell, A History of Conferences and Other Proceedings Con- 
nected with the Revision of the Book of Common Prayer . . . . (1849), p. 34; J. Ketley, 
The Two Liturgies, A.D. 1549 and A.D. 1552 . . . . (1844), p. 283. 
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1559 at the demand, undoubtedly, of the young queen, Elizabeth, 
a High Church woman of the extreme kind. It was restored in the 
last revision in 1661-62, the last clause being made to read: “or 
unto any corporal presence of Christ’s natural flesh and blood,” a 
change suggested by Bishop John Gauden and made by Dr. Peter 
Gunning. The black rubric as originally framed denied the real 
presence in the Eucharist in terms which might be taken as a denial 
of the primitive doctrine as well as that of transubstantiation. Its 
reinsertion into the Book of 1662 as a substantial part of the liturgy 
was probably intended as a companion declaration to that on the 
use of the sign of the cross in baptism, in view of the strenuous 
Presbyterian demands. 

It has not been shown that the second Edwardine liturgy ever 
received the sanction of convocation, and it never came into general 
use. The book marks the farthest point in the Puritan direction 
that was ever reached by the official liturgy of the Church of 
England. 

Of independent Puritan efforts we mention that early in the 
year 1550 there was printed in London: The forme of common 
praiers vsed in the churches of Geneua: The mynystracion of the 
sacramentes, of Baptisme and the Lordes supper: The vysitacion 
of the syck: And the Cathechisme of Geneua, made by master John 
Caluyne. In the ende are certaine other Godly prayers priuately 
to be vsed: translated out of frenche. By William Huycke. Cer- 
taine graces be added in the ende, to the prayse of God, to be sayde 
before or after meales. The colophon reads: “By Edward Whit- 
churche, the vii day of June, 1550.” 210 leaves. 8vo. It was one 
of the first broadsides fired by the Puritan friends of Calvin against 
the first Edwardine Prayer Book. According to some the tract may 
have been identical with the form proposed at Frankfort-on-the- 
Main in December, 1554.2, Whitchurch had printed the first 
Edwardine liturgy; and the translation now published, with a 
preface by Thomas Broke, chief clerk of exchequer and customer of 
Calais, seemed to indicate an early desire that changes be made in 

: G. Burnet, History of the Reformation (1715), III, v-vi; and the same author’s 
History of His Own Time (1724), I, 183; (1897), I, 324. 

? Whittingham, A Brieff Discours, etc., p. xxvii. 
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the Prayer Book, so as to bring it nearer to the practices of the 
Calvinistic congregations abroad. 

The year following, 1551, another attempt was made in the same 
direction. One of the four foreign divines, mentioned above, was 
Valérand Poullain (Vallerandus Pollanus, also called Pollanus 
Flandrus). He was born at Lille about 1515 and died at Frankfort 
in 1559 (or 1560?). He succeeded Calvin in 1541 as minister of the 
French Reformed refugee congregation at St. Nicolas in Strassburg 
and took refuge with his congregation in England, in 1549, when the 
religious compromise known as the Augsburg Interim drove him 
and many others from Germany to England. He and his French- 
Walloon congregation were settled by Cranmer at the old abbey of 
Glastonbury. Here he translated into Latin Calvin’s liturgy for 
Geneva, as published in Strassburg in 1545, and had it printed in 
London in 1551, with the title: Liturgia sacra sev ritus Ministerii in 
Ecclesia peregrinorum profugorum propter evangelium Christi 
Argentinae. Adjecta est ad finem brevis apologia pro hac Liturgia, 
per Vallerandum Pollanum Flandrum. Londini, per Steph. 
Mierdmannum. 1551. 8vo. The book, it is generally assumed, 
furnished hints to the English revisers for some additions that were 
made in 1552 to the ancient services." 

Poullain’s dedication of the book to King Edward is couched in 
terms which make it evident that he hoped its publication might 
influence future liturgical revision, being itself a revision of Calvin 
and Farel’s Services, ‘modified and supplemented.” The transla- 
tion helped to make Calvin’s liturgy well known in England. Its 
influence upon the Prayer Book in 1552 may possibly be traced in 
the introductory portion of the morning and evening prayer, and 
in the insertion of the ten commandments in the Communion office.” 

According to H. J. Wotherspoon (The Second Prayer Book of 
King Edward the Sixth [1905], p: 19) Poullain’s “draft thus prepared 
was privately printed in 1554, and a few copies circulated among 
the Frankfort exiles with a view to consideration and adoption, and 
it possibly reappears later as the Order of Geneva (as distinguished 

* Biographic nationale . . . . de Belgique, tome 18 (Bruxelles, 1905), pp. 110-12; 
Schickler, Les églises du refuge en Angleterre (1892), 1, 59-67; III, 7-12. 


2 F. E. Brightman, The English Rite, pp. cxlvi-cxlix. A copy of this now rare 
book is in the J. P. Morgan library, New York City. 
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from the Genevan Order of Calvin), which in revised and extended 
form became the Book of Common Order introduced into Scotland 
in 1563-64” (see also, ibid., pp. 59-61). George Washington 
Sprott (The Book of Common Order [1901], p. 198) states that “A 
second edition of the Liturgy of Pollanus was published at Frank- 
fort, 1554.” The confession of faith, at the end of the book, is 
signed by the representatives of both the French and English refu- 
gee congregations. In addition to the Genevan prayers it provides 
sentences of absolution; at marriages Psalm 128 is to be sung on 
entering the church. Directions are given for private communion; 
and at funerals the pastor is to go at the head of the mourners’ 
procession and give an exhortation and prayer at the grave. A 
somewhat frequent rubric is: ‘‘the minister to use this form, unless 
he can do better of his own accord.” A modern reprint of small 
portions of this liturgy may be found in Daniel’s Codex liturgicus, 
III, (1851), 63-65. 

The unexpected death of Edward VI and the accession of his 
sister Mary brought to a sudden halt the further growth of the 
Reformation in England and the use of the Book of Common 
Prayer. By one of her first acts (1 Mary sess. 2, c. 2), October, 
1553, the Latin mass and missal were restored and the two acts of 
uniformity of Edward VI repealed. The use of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer became illegal on and after December 20, 1553. All 
Reformed service books were to be given up to the ecclesiastica] 
authorities within fifteen days to be burned. This explains why 
copies of the liturgical books of Edward’s reign are now exceedingly 
rare. The act of Queen Mary was simply the Catholic counter- 
stroke to the acts 2 and 3 Edward VI, c. 1 (January 21, 1549) and 
3 and 4 Edward VI, c. 10 (December 25, 1550), according to which 
the old Latin service books were to be given the coup de grace. 

For the brief period of Queen Mary’s reign the history of the 
English reformation, prelatic and Puritan, and of its liturgy, leads 
te Emden, Strassburg, Geneva, Zurich, and especially to Frankfort- 
on-the-Main. Hither the small French-Walloon congregation of 
twenty-four members and their leader Poullain fled in 1553 from 
Glastonbury. Upon the recommendation of Johann von Glauburg, 
one of the city magistrates and a leader of the Calvinistic party, the 
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refugees were given by the authorities, on March 18, 1554, the use 
of the Weissfrauenkirche, “the church of the White ladies or 
Cistertian nuns.”” The conditions upon which the use of the church 
was granted to the exiles from England are given by A. F. Mitchell 
in his valuable history of The Scottish Reformation (1900), page 294, 
copied from Withof’s Vertheidigung, mentioned below in note 29. 
During the summer of the same year, 1554, parties of English exiles 
arrived under the leadership of Edmond Sutton, William Williams, 
William Whittingham, and Thomas Wood. They were heartily 
welcomed on June 27, 1554, by the French-Walloon congregation 
and soon obtained permission to worship in the same church as the 
Walloons, but at a different hour. They established a congregation 
of which John Knox, who arrived in Frankfort during November, 
1554, and Thomas Lever (1521-1577) were chosen ministers, the 
former representing the Calvinistic majority, the latter the Anglican 
minority. Here, at Frankfort, the second Edwardine liturgy was 
used, but. with modifications and alterations, adapting it in many 
ways to the views of Calvin, to whose judgment it had been referred. 
It was agreed to drop the litany and the responses, the use of 
surplice, and other ceremonies prescribed by the Book of Common 
Prayer. The modified services were based to some extent upon 
those contained in Poullain’s Liturgia sacra. After the arrival of 
Knox another service book was drawn up, known as “the Liturgy 
of Compromise.” It was the joint work of Knox, Whittingham, 
Henry Parry, and Thomas Lever. It was approved by the congre- 
gation and was to have a fair trial for at least three months. It was 
put into practice experimentally on February 6, 1555. Only half 
of the allotted time had expired when on March 13, 1555, a fresh 
party of exiles direct from England arrived, led by Richard Cox 
(1500-1581), a man of moderate views but of a strong will and the 
habit of domination. He soon won over Lever and Parry, who 
personally had always favored the use of the Edwardine Prayer 
Book without alterations or modifications. Cox and his party 
changed the Anglican minority into a majority. Soon serious dis- 
pute and bitter strife arose between Cox and Knox and their. 
adherents. The Coxians supplemented in the public services the 
form in use by making audible responses where these occurred in the 
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Book of Common Prayer; and on Sundays one of them took 
possession of the pulpit and read the Litany, the rest of the party 
answering aloud. The strife over the vestment rubric, which began 
with the liturgy of 1549 and has ever since existed, even though its 
outward form and method of expression have sometimes varied, was 
revived and intensified, distracting the unhappy church which had 
taken refuge at Frankfort. Upon the accession of Queen Elizabeth 
the bitter quarrel was brought back to England by Knox, Goodman, 
Whittingham, and others. 

Knox was soon forbidden by the Anglican majority to preach or 
meddle at all any longer in the congregation. Not able to persuade 
him to leave Frankfort quietly, Parry and another friend of Cox 
charged Knox before the city authorities with treason, founded on 
some passages in his pamphlet Admonition of Christians concerning 
the Present Troubles in England (1554), whereupon the Frank- 
fort city magistrates banished him, compelling him to leave, 
March 26, 1555. 

The Liturgy of Compromise was probably used only in manu- 
script form, no printed copy having ever been found or even men- 
tioned. A manuscript copy, found in 1871, is considered by Dr. 
Sprott to be a transcript of the original manuscript of the liturgy 
used: from February 6 until March 13, 1555, with the exception of 
the preface and the reference to the martyred bishops. The liturgy 
is published by Dr. Sprott on pages 231-56 of The Second Prayer 
Book of King Edward the Sixth . . . . by H. J. Wotherspoon (1905). 
The publication shows “that Knox used large portions of. the 
English Prayer Book before he was embittered by his expulsion from 
Frankfort through the machinations of his opponents and forbidden, 
later on, to enter England on his return from Exile.”* 

The Liturgy of Compromise, in manuscript, was carried by 
Knox and Whittingham to Geneva, where a congregation of Puritan 
exiles was formed in November, 1555. The liturgy soon became 
known as the Book of Geneva. It was not identical with Calvin’s 
Genevan Order of 1549, but it resembled it closely. The name 


t The views of Knox on the Second Edwardine Prayer Book are contained, e.g., 
in his letter to Mrs. Anna Lock, April 6, 1559, printed in B. J. Kidd, Documents 
Illustrative of the Continental Reformation (1911), pp. 691-92, No. 339. 
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“The Book (or Order) of Geneva’’ was derived from the fact that 
upon the return of Knox to Geneva it was printed and used by the 
English Kirk there, of which Knox was one of the ministers. Its 
title reads: The forme of pray-lers and ministra-|tion of the Sacra- 
ments, &c. vsed in the | Englishe congregation ‘at Geneua: and 
approued, by the famous and godly lear-|ned man, John Caluyn.| 
[Device, and a quotation from Scripture]| Imprinted At Geneva By!| 
John Crespin. M. D. tv1. Roman letter; 93 pp., with a break in 
folios between 24 and 33, the end of the prefatory matter and the 
beginning of the text proper. ‘Probably the prefatory matter was 
printed after the rest of the volume, and did not occupy as much 
space as was expected.’* It collates Signature A eight leaves, 
B four (=pp. 3-24, preface; title, p. 1; reverse, contents); text, 
C1 to F7 in eights (pp. 33-93); F7, reverse, containing quotations. 
Follow the Psalms, 159 pp., with special title-page, printed on F8, 
obverse. Part 3, the catechism, 160 pp., likewise with a special 
title-page. The title of the Psalms reads: One and | fiftie Psalmes 
of David in Engli-|she metre whereof .xxxvii. were made by | 
Thomas Sterneholde: 4d the rest by o-|thers. Céferred with the 
hebreue, and | in certeyn places corrected as the text, | and sens of 
the Prophete required. | [Device and quotation] |. Sig. F8, A1-K8 
in eights; F8, obverse, title, reverse blank; text, A1, obv., —K8, 
obv.; K8, rev.: “The fautes which chanced in printing.” The 
“conferring with the Hebrew” was probably done by Whittingham, 
a good Hebraist. To the thirty-seven psalms of Sternhold and 
Hopkins (of the editions of 1549-53) were added seven more by 
Sternhold, but considerably altered, and another seven were 
furnished by Whittingham himself. Fifty-two tunes to which to 
sing the psalms are here supplied for the first time and are all 
different. Nothing definite is known as to the origin of these tunes 
nor as to who was responsible. for the selection and arrangement of 
the music in the volume. In later editions, notably that of 1561, a 
number of tunes were taken from the French Protestant Psalter. 
The title of Part III reads: The Catechisme Or Manner to 
teache children the Christian religion, wherin the Minister demand- 


1W. Cowan, A Bibliography of the Book of Common Order and Psalm Book of the 
Church of Scotland: 1556-1644 (Edinburgh, 1913), p. 19, No. 1. 
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eth the question, and the child maketh answere. Made by the 
excellent Doctor and Pastor in Christes Church, Iohn Calvin. 
[Device and quotation]. By John Crespin. m. D. tvr. Sig. A-K in 
eights, L four leaves. Ar, title, reverse blank; Az, obv.,—K6, 
obv., the catechism; K6, rev.,-L4, obv., prayers; Ly, rev., 
quotation (1 Cor. 3), device and colophon: Imprinted at Geneua, 
by John | Crespin. Anno D. i. Db. Lv1 | the tenthe of february. 

The exact date, whether according to English custom it meant 
February 10, 1557, or really 1556, is hard to decide. Neil Living- 
ston (The Scottish Metrical Psalter, p. 63, col. 1) maintains that at 
Geneva the year began, at that time, with January 1, and that, 
therefore, Knox arrived in Geneva eight months subsequent to the 
publication of this edilio princeps of the Order of Geneva. If this 
is correct Whittingham must have been the guiding spirit in its 
publication. Additional weight is given to Dr. Livingston’s con- 
tention by the fact that Knox visited Scotland in 1555-56. It was 
Whittingham also rather than John Knox who wrote part and edited 
the whole of the famous treatise: A Brieff discours off the troubles 
begonne at Franckford in Germany, Anno Domini 1554. Abowte 
the Booke off off [sic] common prayer . . . . [Zurich ?] m. pD. txxv. 

The Book of Geneva is a puritan, Calvinistic, counterpart to the 
Book of Common Prayer. While Whittingham’s was the guiding 
hand in carrying the book through the press, it is known to have 
been really the joint work of Knox, Whittingham, Anthony Gilby 
(died 1585), John Fox(e), the martyrologist (1516-87), and Thomas 
Cole (died 1571). Few copies are likely to have found their way 
into Scotland at any time, and fewer still into England. An early 
reprint of Part I is contained in the Phenix (London, 1708), II, 204- 
59. Ibid., Preface, p. viii, the work is characterized as “A grave 
demure Piece, without either Responses, or Psalms, or Hymns, 
without Fringe or Philactery; but terribly fortify’d and pallisado’d, 
with Texts of Scripture, which we suppose to be all right and 
secundum Artem.”’ Part I is also reprinted by Dr. David Laing in 
his edition of The Works of John Knox, IV, 141-214. 

A Latin translation of Part I of this English Genevan Book was 
published by Knox through Crespin in 1556, entitled: Ratio | et 
Forma | pvblice orandi De-|vm, atque administran-|di Sacramenta, 
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let cet. | In Anglorvm Eccle-|siam, que Geneue colligitur, recepta: 
cum iu-|dicio & comprobatione D.| Iohannis Caluini. |[Printer’s 
device: anchor and serpent]| .. . . ' Geneve. | Apvd Ioannem 
Crispinvm. |M. D. Lv. 80 pages, including title. Sig. A—E in eights. 
At, title, reverse contents; text, A2, obv.,—E8 rev. Small 8vo. 
David Laing (1793-1878), the great Scottish antiquary, maintains 
in his edition of Knox’s works that the Scottish reformer had a share 
in preparing the translation. Its Preface, however, is usually 
ascribed to Whittingham, that intrepid leader of English Puritans 
at Frankfort and at Geneva. The late Professor Mitchell (in 
The Scottish Reformation, p. 127, n. 1) is accredited by the editor 
of his book with the strong conviction that the words and matter of 
this Latin service book were derived directly from the Liturgia sacra 
of Valérand Poullain, which in turn, as stated, is a Latin translation 
of Calvin’s liturgy for Geneva, 1545. Against this assumption 
argues Wotherspoon (The Second Prayer Book of King Edward the 
Sixth, p. 61). 

A second, enlarged edition of the English text appeared in 1558, 
printed at Geneva, by James Poullain and Antonie Rebul. The 
main title reads: The Forme of Prayers And Ministration of the 
Sacramentes, &c. used in the Englishe Congregation at Geneva: 
and approved, by the famous and Godly learned man, Iohn 
Calvin. 1 Cor. III .... Printed at Geneva, by Iames Poullain 
and Antonie Rebul. m. p. tv. Signatures for Part I, A-F in 
eights. Part II, the Psalter, has the title: Psalmes Of David In 
Englishe Metre by Thomas Sterneholde and others: conferred with 
the Ebrue, and in certain places corrected, as the sense of the 
Prophet required: And, In This Second Edition are added eleven 

1558. Sig. A-P2, rev., 
in eights. Ar, title, reverse blank; Az, obv.,-P2, rev., Psalms 
and Table: There are 62 psalms and 39 tunes. Of the eleven new 
psalm translations nine were by Whittingham and two by John 
Pullain (Pulleyne).? Follows Part III on sig. P3, obv., —Z8 in 


1 John Pullain (Poullain, Pulleyne) was a Yorkshireman. He was one of the 
Genevan exiles in company with Whittingham and Kethe. Upon his return to 
England he became archdeacon of Colchester, where he died in 1565. The English 
psalter of 1562 contains of him only the metrical translation of Psalm 148; the Scottish, 
this and Psalm 149. - 
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eights, Aa—Cc8 in eights. Additions in this part are four “ Thanks- 
givings before and after meat,” and two prayers. Only one copy 
of this edition is known to exist at the present time, belonging to 
‘T. E. Aylward, Esq., Cardiff, Wales. It is described in the Times 
(London), September 19, 1902, and by Cowan (p. 20, No. 3). 

Another edition, printed at Geneva, by Zacharie Durand, 
appeared in 1561. Only one perfect copy is known, namely that 
in the library of St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, England. Its title 
reads: The forme Of Prayers And Ministration Of The Sacraméts, 
&c. sed in the English Church at Geneva, & approved by the 
famous & godlie learned man, Iohn Calvin. Wereunto are also 
added the prayers which thei use there in the French Church. 
With the Céfession of Faith which al they make that are received 
into the Universitie of Geneva. The contents of this boke are 
conteined in the page following. 1 Corinth. iii. No man can laye 
any other foundation then that which is laid, even Christ Iesus. 
Printed at Geneva By Zacharie Durand. m. D. Lx. 16mo (3X44 
inches). Sig. A-F in eights, G two leaves, A-Y and A-N7 in 
eights. Part II reads: Foure Score and Seven Psalmes Of David 
In English Mitre by Thomas sterneholde and others; conferred 
with the Hebrewe, and in certeine places corrected, as the sense 
of the Prophet requireth, whereunto are added the Songe of Simeon, 
the then Commandements and the Lords Prayer. Iames v. If 
any be afflicted, let him pray: and if any be merrie, let him sing 
Psalmes. M.D. Lx1. Part III: The Catechisme Of [sic!] Maner To 
Teache Children The Christian religion: wherein the Minister 
demaundeth the question, and the Childe maketh answer: made 
by the excellent Doctor and Pastor in Christs Church, Iohn Calvin. 
Ephes. 2. . . . By Zacharie Durand. m. D. Lx1.' 

The Psalter in this edition contained twenty-five additional 
translations, of which twenty-four are assigned to William Kethe,’ 

* St. Paul’s Cathedral Library. A catalogue By W. Sparrow Simpson 
(1893), p. 41; Cowan, Bibliography, p. 21, No. 4. 

? William Kethe is said to have been a Scotsman who fled with the English refugees 
to Frankfort. From there he went, in September, 1555, to Geneva with Whittingham 
and others. He was one of the translators of the Genevan Bible. He is said to have 


been rector of Okeford Superior in the parish of Childe Okeford, near Blandford, 
Dorset, from 1561 until 1593, when his connection appears to have ceased by death or 
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the editor of the book, Knox having returned to Scotland in the 
spring of 1559, and Whittingham to England “in the second year 
of Elizabeth.” ‘The remaining psalm, the well-known one hun- 
dredeth (“All people,” etc.) is credited to Sternhold, but it is 
almost certain that this is an error and that Kethe is the author of 
this psalm also.’* Sixty-six tunes are printed to which the psalms 
are sung. These would be introduced into Scotland with all copies 
of the book. The psalter is a continuation of the 1558 recension, 
not of that of 1560. Very few tunes of the 1556 edition survived 
the two revisions of 1558 and 1561, in which latter the influence of 
Marot and Beza’s French version is most perceptible. 

The only additions actually made to the prayers are two new 
ones in Part III, following the Catechism. Both are private 
prayers. The Catechism is reprinted in Catechisms of the Scottish 
Reformation, edited by Horatius Bonar, 1886. Calvin’s catechism, 
it will be remembered, was first published in French in 1533, and 
translated into Latin in 1538. The catechism of this 1561 edition 
is from the Latin of 1545.” 

There is another edition of Parts I and III, printed in 1561, 
without place or printer’s name. It may have been printed in 


otherwise. Twenty-five psalm versions by Kethe are included in the Anglo-Genevan 
psalter of 1561, all of which also passed into the Scottish psalter of 1564-65. Nine of 
his psalm versions were included in the English psalter of 1562; a tenth, the present 
version of Psalm 100, was added in the appendix of the English edition of 1562 and 
admitted into the text of the issue of 1565. It is, likewise, the only psalm transferred 
from the English editions to the Scottish psalter of 1650. His imitation of French 
meters is even more conspicuous than in the case of Whittingham and others. 


* The “Old Hundreth”’ psalm is attributed to Sternhold in the Anglo-Genevan 
psalter of 1561, and in Day’s psalter of 1587. Thomas Warton (History of English 
Poetry, III, 168) assigned it to Whittingham. Many early editions of the psalms in 
meter do not indicate the name of translator of this psalm. The tune, according to 
W. H. Havergal, A History of the Old Hundreth Psalm Tune (1854), was composed by 
Guillaume Franc. Late researches, however, have proved that Louis Bourgeois, the 
editor of the French-Genevan psalter of 1551, composed it. This tune is the only one 
of all the early psalm tunes which is now still known. From the days of the Reforma- 
tion to the end of the seventeenth century it was commonly called “The Hundreth 
Psalm Tune”; but upon the publication of Tate and Brady’s new version its present 
title came into use. 


2On this 1545 edition see, e.g., Ernst Friedrich Karl Miiller, Die Bekenntnis- 
schriften der reformierten Kirche . . . . (1903), pp. xxviii and 117-53. 
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London. According to Cowan (Bibliography, p. 20, No. 4) “most 
probably at Geneva.” A copy in the Benton collection’ bequeathed 
to the Boston Public Library reads: The | Forme of | Prayers And 
Ministra- | tion Of The Sacramentes, | &c. vsed in the Englishe | 
Congregation at Ge-|neua: and appro- | ued, by the fa- | mous 
and Godly learned | man M. Iohn | Caluin. | 1 Corinth. iii. | No 
man laye | any other foundation, then | that whiche is sayde 
[sic!] | euen Christ Iesus.! 1561. Part II (i.e., the regular part ITI): 
The | Catechis- | me Of [sic!] Maner to | Teache Chyldren the 
| Christian Religion. | Wherein the Miny--| ster demaundeth | the 
Questyon, | and the | Chylde maketh Aunsvverre. | made by 
the ex-| cellent Doctor | and Pastor in | Christes. | Ephes. ii. | 
The Doctrine of the Apostles and Prophetes, | is the foundation 
of Christes Churche. | 1561. | Black-letter, without pagination. 
Page of type, 24 X4%; paper, 345% inches. Sig. a-k in eights, 
| four leaves; m-aa in eights. The last page of Parts I (e 3, rev.) 
and II (aa8, rev.) blank. “The table of contents on the back of the 
title page includes: Psalms of David in metre, but the psalms do 
not appear ever to have formed part of the volume. At the end, 
the Confession and the Prayer for the whole state of Christ’s 
church . . . . are repeated, although they appear in their usual 
places in the earlier part of the volume” (Cowan, Bibliography, 
p. 20, No. 4). The misprints in the titles “sayde” and “Of” are 
mentioned before; the last words of the second title: “Church, 
Iohn Calvin,” are omitted. 

The same year also Part II, The Psalms in metre, were printed 
likewise without name of printer or place of printing. The title 
reads: Fovre | score and se- | ven Psalmes of Da- | vid in English 
mitre | by Thomas sterneholde and others: | conferred with the 
Hebrewe: 4d | in certeine places corrected, as | the sése of the 
Prophet requireth. | whereunto are added the Songe of Si- | meon. 
the ten Commandements and | the Lords Prayer. |Iamesv ... . | 
M. D. LxI. Same size as Parts I and III, just described. Sig. a-z 
in eights, last page blank. It appears to be a reprint of the 

* The Book of Common Prayer and Books Connected with Its Origin and Growth. 


Catalogue of the collection of Josiah Henry Benton,LL.D. Prepared by William Muss- 
Amnolt (2d ed.; Boston, 1914), p. 114, No. 621. 
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“Psalms” portion of the edition of Durand, Geneva, of the same 
date. Some misprints found in the latter are, however, corrected, 
and Psalm roo is ascribed to Kethe instead of to Sternhold. Only 
one copy is known, that at Britwell Court (Cowan, Bibliography, 
p. 21, No. 6). 

It is by no means impossible that these two publications were 
printed in London for the use of the returned Puritan exiles in 
their private gatherings and conventicles, strictly forbidden by 
law. For this purpose the separate issue of the metrical psal- 
ter, used undoubtedly more often than the other two parts, 
could well be explained. This would also account for the omission 
of the name of printer or the place of issue. In view of the repres- 
sive methods of the English censor, the work had to be done secretly 
and probably by unskilled workmen. Hence also the repetition 
of mistakes and omission on the title-pages. If the book had been 
intended for the use of the Scottish people, printer and place of 
issue would have been given on the title-pages, as was done a year 
later in the Edinburgh reprint of the Genevan book by Robert 
Lekprevik,’ the title-page of which is an exact copy of that of the 
Genevan edition of 1561. It contains some prayers not found in 
the Genevan editions. It is a small black-letter octavo of seventy 
leaves, sig. A-H in eights, I six leaves. See further, Cowan, 
Bibliography, p. 22, No. 7. 


The troubles at Frankfort about the liturgy and ceremonies, 
the surplice, ring, and cross in baptism, are not only the type, but 
the true original source and cause of all the dissensions which 
have ever since shaken the foundation of the peace of the Church 
of England. “Not only all the unhappy distinctions of Prelatist 
and Puritan, Cavalier and Roundhead, Whig and Tory, High 
Church and Low Church, and all the feuds and animosities con- 
sequent on them, but all the struggle and strife of parties, all their 
plots and counterplots to oppress, discredit and defame each other; 
all torts and penal laws, sequestrations, proscriptions, attainders 
and occasional bills; all the ravage, in short, and desolation ever 


1On Lekprevik see Dickson and Edmond, Amnals of Scottish Printing (1890), 
chaps. xviii-xx, pp. 198-272. 
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since committed; all the blood spilled in peace and war, has been 
only a continuation of these Troubles at Frankfort.’’* 

In Frankfort Poullain reprinted the liturgy which he had first 
published in 1551 at London,’ adding to it a confession of faith. 
The title of this revised liturgy reads: “Liturgia sacra, sev Ritus 
Ministerij in Ecclesia peregrinorum Francofordiae ad Moenum. 
Addita est summa doctrinae seu fidei professio eiusdem Ecclesiae. 
Francofordiae. 1554.’ Colophon: Impressum Francofordiae apud 
Petrum Brubachium (Peter Brfajubach). 1554. 94 pp., including 
a leaf of subscription, not paged. Sm. 8vo. The book was pub- 
lished at that time in answer to attacks by Hartmann Beyer 
(1516-1577), a Lutheran minister at Frankfort, and by Joachim 
Westphal (1510-1574), Lutheran minister at Hamburg and staunch 
champion of Lutheranism against Calvinism. 

A few months after Knox’s forced departure from Frankfort, 
John & Lasco arrived there, on his way home to Poland. Jan 
Lascki (Laski), usually called John 4 Lasco, was born in 1499 and 
died in 1560. He was a Polish reformer of noble birth, who fled 
to England and was made by Cranmer superintendent of the four 
foreign Protestant congregations in London. While there he 
published in 1552 his Brevis et dilvcida de Sacramentis ecclesie 
Christi tractatio, in qua & fons ipse, & ratio, totius sacramentarie 
nostri temporis cOtrouersie paucis exponitur .... (Consensio 
mutva in re Sacramentaria Ministrorum Tigurine Ecclesia, & 
D. J. Calvini . . . . ab ipsis authoribus editi edita). Londoniper 
Stephanum Myerdamannum. An. 1552. (25), 141, 11 leaves. 
12mo.3 The work was dedicated to King Edward and was con- 
sulted by the revisers of the English liturgy. It was written 
principally for the use of the Netherland congregation at London 
and was based on the liturgy of Poullain of 1551. It gives the 

t The Phenix (London, 1708), II, vii-viii. 

2E. F. K. Miller, Die Bekenntnisschrifien ...., pp. ii and 656-66; H. J. 
Wotherspoon, The Second Prayer Book of King Edward the Sixth, pp. 59-61; Prayer- 
Book Dictionary (1912), p. 553, col. 1. 

3 The best biographies of the Polish reformer are those of Petrus Bartels, Johannes 
@ Lasco. Elberfeld, 1860. iv+72 pp. 8vo; Hermann Dalton, Johannes @ Lasco. 


Gotha, 1881, 578 pp. 8vo; and the same scholar’s article in Realencyklopddie fir 
protestantische Theologie und Kirche, 3te Auflage, Band 11 (1902), pp. 292-96. 
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Calvinistic forms with additions and dissertations resembling the 
scheme of doctrine and worship put out by Hermann von Wied, 
the aged archbishop of Cologne. 

A Lasco brought with him to Frankfort the remnant of the 
Dutch and German refugees whose superintendent he had been in 
London. As was to be expected he sided with the more simple 
Walloon liturgy against the services of the Book of Common Prayer 
and thereby widened still more the breach between the two fac- 
tions, the victorious Coxians and the remnant of the Knoxians and 
their followers. Here, in Frankfort 4 Lasco had published in 1555, 
or early in 1556, a liturgy which he had begun during his sojourn 
in England and for which King Edward’s permission had been 
given “at Leigh, the 24th of June in the fourth year of our reign.” 
Its title reads: “Forma ac ratio tota ecclesiastici ministerii in 
Peregrinorum potissimum vero Germanorum ecclesia, instituta 
Londini in Anglia per pientissimum principem Angliae regem 
Eduardum VI., anno 1550, autore Joanne 4 Lasco, Poloniae 
barone. Francofordiae, 1555. 8vo.” A French translation ap- 
peared in 1556, a Dutch in 1563, and a German in 1565 at Heidel- 
berg.’ As was the case with Poullain’s Liturgia sacra, of 1554, 
so also was 4 Lasco’s book printed as a defense against the violent 
attacks of Joachim Westphal, who endeavored to bring about the 
expulsion of the foreign Reformed congregations from Frankfort. 
A Lasco and Martin Micronius (Latinized from de Cleyne) had 
fled, in 1553, with three hundred refugees from England to Den- 
mark, and thence to Wismar, Liibeck, and Hamburg. At every 
place they were denied refuge by the narrow-minded Lutherans 
in power. At Hamburg both leaders came into conflict with 
Westphal and their controversy was carried on for years until the 
death of Micronius in 1559 and that of 4 Lasco. Micronius settled 
at Emden, while 4 Lasco went. on to Frankfort. 

In his bitter warfare against the refugees at Frankfort, Westphal 
almost succeeded, with Beyer’s assistance; for, on October 21, 
1556, the city authorities decided that ail the strangers without 

*On a Lasco’s liturgy .and its far-reaching influence see, e.g., A. L. Richter, 
Geschichte der evangelischen Kirchenverfassung (Leipzig, 1851), pp. 175 ff.; Johann 


Viktor Lechler, Geschichte der Presbyterial- und Synodal-Verfassung seit der Reformation. 
Stuttgart, 1854. 
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exception should leave the town. At the same time the city 
authorities asked Melanchthon’s opinion in this matter. He 
advised the senate, July 13, 1557, not to disturb or expel the 
“Ecclesia Gallica” and “Ecclesia Anglica”; whereupon the deci- 
sion was revoked and the refugees were allowed to remain for the 
time being. 

In the Preface (dated March, 1556) of his tract: J. Westphali 
justa defensio adversus insignia mendacia Ioh. 4 Lasco que in 
epistola ad . . . . Polonie Regem, &c. contra Saxonicas ecclesias 
sparsit, cujus exemplar . . . . adiecimus (Argentorati, 1557, 8vo), 
Westphal warned the Frankfort authorities against the refugees 
from the Low Countries and from England. Poullain, as chief 
spokesman of the foreign congregations at Frankfort, answered 
the warning in: “ Antidotum adversus Joachimi Westphali nomine 
pestilens consilium, nuper scriptum ad Senatum civitatis Franco- 
fordie .... (n.pl.; 1557; 8vo). Westphal replied in: ‘‘ Apologia 
adversus venenatum antidotum V. Pollani sacramentarii ... . 
Ursellis. 8vo.” The acrimonious literary controversy came to 
an end only by the death of Poullain in 1559 (or 1560?). At the 
same time the dispute and strife over the liturgy, Episcopalian or 
Puritan, continued in Frankfort unabated, even after the chief 
leaders and many of their followers had returned to England upon 
the accession of Queen Elizabeth. As a result of the continuous 
disputes .the services of the Reformed congregation were discon- 
tinued by a decree of the city authorities, April 22, 1561. 

Some twenty years after the beginning of these troubles at 
Frankfort an anonymous tract was published giving a vivid, but 
of course partisan, description of these happenings. The title 
reads: “A brieff discours | off the troubles begonne at Franck | 
ford in Germany Anno Domini 1554. Abowte | the Booke off off 
[sic.] common prayer and Ceremonies, and conti-|nued by the 
Englishemen theyre, to thende off Q. Maries | Raigne, in the 
which discours, the gentle reader shall see | the very originall and 
beginninge off all the | contention that hathe byn, and what was | 
the cause off the same .. . . M.D. LXXV.” Black-letter. (1), 
cexv, (1) pp. Sm. 4to. The first four pages print (sig. Aij, Aiij) 
contain the author’s preface. Then follows “The historie.”’ 
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Upon page cv follows immediately folio cx, without, however, the 
slightest break in the text. The book bears neither name of 
printer nor place of issue, but it is printed in the “Ziirich” type of 
Christopher Froschauer.' It is commonly assumed that Whitting- 
ham?’ was the author. It contains the only full account of the 


* This, of course, is only a surmise, based on the similarity of type used in this 
book to the type used by the Froschauer press. The publication is not mentioned in 
the list of Froschauer publications, compiled by E. C. Rudolphi in Die Buchdrucker- 
familie Froschauer in Ziirich, 1521-1595. Ziirich, 18609. 

? William Whittingham (1524-1579) was a man of much greater learning than 
Sternhold or Hopkins, the authors of the early parts of the English metrical psalter. 
He was a good Hebraist and thus able to correct his predecessors’ translations. Among 
the metrical hymns translated by Whittingham is Psalm 119, which, with its more than 
seven hundred lines, counts for some twenty ordinary psalms. During Queen Mary’s 
reign he resided first at Frankfort, where his extreme Puritan views made him the 
champion of John Knox. From Frankfort he went to Geneva, arriving October 13, 
1555, and became there a great favorite of Jean Calvin, from whom he received ordina- 
tion in 1559. Having completed his work on the new translation of the Bible, printed 
in 1560 and known as the Genevan version or the Breeches Bible, he returned 
to England in 1560, but left the country again for several years as chaplain to the earls 
of Bedford and Warwick. He was made dean of Durham in 1563, without in the least 
renouncing his extreme Puritan views, but steadfastly retaining them until his death in 
1579. His influence on the metrical psalter was, in the first place, that of scholarly 
revision of the work of Sternhold and Hopkins, and, secondly, in the imitation of French 
meters. He versified the Decalogue, the prayer following immediately after it, and, 
most probably, the Lord’s Prayer in two versions, now only to be found in the edition 
of 1561, which also contained four more psalm translations not found in the English 
edition of 1562. He, likewise, versified the Creed and the hymn Veni Creator, all of 
which follow upon the singing psalms. His name as a contributor is mentioned on the 
title-page, between that of Sternhold and Hopkins, in only four sixteenth-century - 
English editions, viz., those of 1575, 1585, 1597 (see R. R. Steele, The Earliest English 
Music Printing (London, 1903], Nos. 64, 98¢, 163a), and that of 1598. The Genevan 
Bible version was prepared by Whittingham, Thomas Sampson, Anthony Gilby, 
assisted by William Cole, Christopher Goodman, Myles Coverdale, and others, who, 
like Paul in the Roman prison, and Luther at the Wartburg, turned their enforced 
leisure to good account. It was printed by Rowland (Rouland) Hall, one of 
the English refugee printers, in quarto, at the expense of the English congregation at 
Geneva. The translation “breeches” instead of “aprons” in Gen. 3:7, the source of 
the vulgar nickname for the Genevan version, was undoubtedly borrowed from - 
Tyndale’s translation, where it is first met with. 

The most notable changes made in the Genevan version of convenient portable 
size were the adoption of roman type instead of the black-letter and the division of the 
chapters into verses. It became very popular, more than one hundred and thirty 
.editions having been published, the last in 1644. The first Bible printed in Scotland 
(1579), by Thomas Bassandyne, is an exact reprint of the Genevan of 1561. See W.T. 
Dobson, History of the Bassandyne Bible. Edinburgh, 1887. 
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struggle now extant; but its value is impaired by its polemical 
character. The book was reprinted at London in 1642, for con- 
troversial purposes, and “‘Humbly presented to the view and con- 
sideration of the most Honourable and High Court of Parliament.” 
Later reprints were published in 1708 (Phenix, II, 44-203 [London]); 
and in 1846 by John Petheram, “A brief discourse on the troubles 
begun at Frankfort in the year 1554 

duction. London.” xiv (1), ccxv pp. 8vo. The latest reprint 
is that by Professor Edward Arber, published as Vol. 1 of “A 
Christian Library,” London. 1908. Copies of the original edition 
and of alJl the reprints here mentioned are in the Boston Public 
Library." 

For almost two hundred years after the expulsion of the 
Reformed Church, its adherents remained rigidly excluded from 
the right to hold services in the city of Frankfort. In 1751 descend- 
ants of the original members of the Reformed Church petitioned 
the city authorities for the privilege of erecting church buildings 
and worshiping according to their conviction. To assist them in 
this endeavor they had reprinted a biographical sketch of Valérand 
Poullain by Johann Hildebrand Withof (1694-1769), professor at 
Duisburg, Germany. The president of the Lutheran consistory 
of Frankfort, Johann Philipp Fresenius (1705-1761), a strong 
Lutheran partisan, at once answered Withof and opposed the 
admission of Reformed Churches, for reasons which were social 
and economic rather than religious and denominational. Withof 
replied, defending himself and the petitioners, adding to a new 
brochure the Confession of Faith and the liturgy of the former 
refugee congregation. To this Fresenius also replied, whereupon 
Withof and his Reformed brethren withdrew their petition.’ 


? A good account of A Brieff Discours, etc., is given by A. B. Hinds in The Making 
of the England of Elizabeth (1895), pp. 6-67. See, also, David Laing, The Works of 
John Knox, IV (1855), 1-50. 

2 Withof’s two tracts read: Zuverlissige, mit authentiken Stiicken und Urkunden 
erwiesene Nachricht, wie es mit Valerando Polano, erstem reformirten Prediger zu 
Frankfurt am Mayn, und dessen Aufnahme daselbst wahrhaftig zugegangen . 
Duisburg, 1751; and Vertheidigung der suverlassigen ... . 
burg, 1753. Wahrhafte Liturgie und Bekdnntniss des Glaubens, wie solche von den zu 
Frankfurt am Mayn angekommenen Reformirten vor 200 Jahren tiberreicht worden 
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. 1754. The answers of Fresenius are these: Abwiegung der Griinde, welche theils 
widerrathen, theils anrathen, dass man den Reformirten eine Kirche in der Stadt Frank- 
furt erlauben solle Frankfurt, 1750; Aktenmdssuge Anmerk. tiber Joh. Hildebr. 
Witthof’s . . . . ungegriindete Nachricht, wie es mit Valerando Polano, ersten reformir- 
ten Prediger zu Frankfurt, und dessen Aufnahme daselbst zugegangen. Frankfurt, 
1752; and, Beleuchtung der sogenannten Vertheidigung und Widerlegung, welche Hr. 
Prof. Witthof gegen die Actenmassige Anmerkungen tiber seine Nachricht von Pollano 
herausgegeben; wobey zugleich sowohl die erste Nachricht des Hrn. Prof. Witthof’s 
als die Actenmiissige Anmerkungen von neuem abgedruckt worden. Frankfurt .... 
1754. A recent learned monograph, relating the history of the French Reformed 
congregation at Frankfurt, 1554-1904, was written by Dr. Friedrich Clemens Ebrard, 
Die fransisisch-reformierte Gemeinde in Frankfurt am Main, 1554-1904. Frankfurt 

. . 1906. vii+166 pp. Portraits. Plates. gto. A history of the English refugees at 
Frankfort is by Rudolf Jung, Die Englische Fliichtlings-Gemeinde in Frankfurt am Main, 


1554-1559. Frankfurt .... 1910. Plate [Frankfurter historische Forschungen. 
Heft 3.] 8vo. 





RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 


GENETIC STUDY OF HEBREW TRADITION’ 


This series of Schweich Lectures suffers from the costs of war in 
that it lacks the excellent photographs by which the series was illus- 
trated when originally delivered. No better lecturer could have been 
chosen for this subject than Dr. King, not only by reason of his unim- 
peachable scholarship in Babylonian and Sumerian, but also because of 
the fact that he had previously prepared the standard edition of the 
Babylonian Creation Tablets. It goes without saying that his treat- 
ment of the Babylonian and Sumerian materials will be all that such 
scholarship should lead us to expect. 

The warrant for taking up again this much belabored subject of the 
relations between Hebrew traditions on the one hand and those of 
Babylon and Egypt on the other was found in the fact that during the 
last few years there have been published certain Sumerian documents 
which bring new material to light. These tablets are a part of the finds 
of the University of Pennsylvania excavators at Nippur, one of the most 
ancient of Babylonian cities, and they yield us the earliest known versions 
of the Deluge and Creation stories and some dynastic lists going back 
to prehistoric times. 

Of the matters of interest made certain by the new materials and 
brought out by Dr. King in these three lectures, we mention but a few. 
The lists of antediluvian kings and cities given by Berossus are found 
to have been based upon Sumerian prototypes and not to have been the 
product of the free invention of later days. Furthermore these Sumerian 
traditions apparently did not reach Greece by way of the Hebrews, for 
the Greek form of the traditions shows some points of closer contact with 
the original Sumerian than does the Hebrew. The Hebrew traditions 
themselves go back to early Sumerian originals but also show the influ- 
ence of the later Babylonian editions, making it clear that the Hebrews 
received these traditions at the hands of the Babylonians, among whom 
the original Sumerian forms were carefully preserved. The time of 

* Legends of Babylon and Egypt in Relation to Hebrew Tradition. [The Schweich 
Lectures of the British Academy for 1916.] By L. W. King. London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1918. ix+155 pages. 35. 
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this borrowing Dr. King does not fix definitely, herein showing praise- 
worthy caution, but makes the beginning of the process contemporary 
with the Hebrew entrance into Canaan. The Creation myth and the 
Flood myth go back to ancient Sumerian originals which arose in 
Babylonia, the Flood story in particular resting upon a probable basis 
of fact, at least so far as conditions in the Euphrates Valley would 
occasion such a tale. 

Dr. King definitely pronounces against the astrological explanations 
of these things so confidently propounded by German scholarship. 
He likewise expresses his judgment as unfavorable to the claim recently 
put forth by Dr. Langdon to the discovery of another new Deluge 
story in the Nippur tablets. Thus Sayce, Prince, Jastrow, Peters, 
Barton, and King all deny the Deluge character of the tablet in question, 
and Dr. Langdon is now said to agree with them. The same sort of 
confidence cannot be placed in Dr. King’s refusal to make the Mosaic 
Law dependent at all upon the Code of Hammurabi. The points of 
contact between the latter and the Covenant Code are so numerous 
and so definite that it seems hardly possible to escape the hypothesis 
of dependence. These similarities are far less satisfactorily accounted 
for on the basis of the general likeness of all Semitic social institutions 
and practices. C.H. W. Johns, in a previous series of Schweich Lectures 
dealing with The Relations between the Laws of Babylonia and the Laws of 
the Hebrew Peoples (1914), has made it practically certain that the 
Hebrew lawmakers were familiar with Hammurabi’s legislation and 
made use of it. 

We lay down this series of lectures realizing that we shall come back 
to it again and again for the information which it so lavishly offers, and 
we are grateful that it keeps the Schweich Lectures upon that high level 
of scholarly popularization which characterized it at the start, but has 
not been consistently maintained. 


J. M. Powis Smita 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


A NEW ARABIC TEXTBOOK' 


This volume is one of the best, if not the best, published for the 
use of missionaries, officials, and business men desiring a concise but 
sufficiently elaborated text, and thoroughly reliable for acquiring a 

* Avabic Simplified. By ‘Abdul Fady (Arthur T. Upson, superintendent of the 
Nile Mission Press, Cairo, Egypt). Published by the author at Cairo, Egypt. 470 
pages. 
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knowledge of usable Arabic. It consists of two hundred lessons, to be 
studied as a part of a correspondence course conducted by the author and 
his collaborator, Rev. John C. Wilcox, M.A. 

The title suggests exactly what the book is. After a clear and 
interesting introduction to the alphabet and diacritical signs, with 
emphasis upon the value of the use of the Arabic characters as compared 
with transliteration, the student is carried from the simplest forms of 
the verb and noun through 150 lessons (Parts I to VIII) carefully and 
lucidly explained. There is a complete avoidance of that cumbersome 
and distracting detail which characterizes some texts. These lessons 
are followed by some fifty pages of reading lessons (Parts [IX and X) for 
drill, and setting forth the syntax of the language. 

The method followed is the “interrogative,”’ such questions being 
proposed from the first to the last as would naturally arise between 
teacher and pupil in an attempt to secure a practical knowledge of modern 
spoken Arabic, or that of the newspapers or not too classical literature. 

The make-up of the book is such as to please the eye and not leave 
with the student the sense of weariness which frequently results from the 
use of poor paper, unsuitable type, or a complicated arrangement. The 
index is a valuable contribution. 

The author has been for over twenty years a resident in Cairo. He is 
familiar with the Arabic of the Azhar University, and with that of the 
official, the man on the street, and the “fellah,” and is recognized as an 
authority on the subject. The study of modern Arabic ordinarily 
presents what seem to be impossible difficulties for the beginner; but 
for a profitable and not too laborious method we most thoroughly 
commend this recent work of Mr. Upson’s. 


R. S. McCLeNAHAN 


Asstut COLLEGE 
Assrut, Ecypt 


HISTORY OF RELIGION STUDIES 


Of this volume,’ 245 pages gre occupied by Miiller’s presentation 
of Egyptian mythology, 112 by Scott’s treatment of the myths of 
Burma, Siam, and Annam, and the rest by notes and bibliographies. 
Miiller presents a sketch of the Egyptian religion. In thirteen chapters 
he treats the following topics: the local gods; the worship of the sun; 


* The Mythology of All Races. Vol. XII, Egyptian, by W. Max Miiller;: Indo- 
Chinese, by James George Scott. Boston: Marshall Jones Co., 1918. xviii+4s50 
pages. $6.00. 
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other gods connected with nature; some cosmic and cosmogonic myths; 
the Osirian circle; some texts referring to Osiris myths; the other 
principal gods; worship of animals and men; life after death; ethics 
and cult; magic; development and propagation of the Egyptian 
religion. As always, Miiller is accurate, interesting, and independent. 
He has no illusions as to the Egyptian religion. Unlike the earlier 
Egyptologists, he makes no attempt to make the Egyptians appear 
philosophical or refined. He places their religion on an even lower 
plane than the Babylonian. His chapters are well illustrated from the 
monuments, so that from his pages one gains a graphic idea of Egyp- 
tian myths. ; 
As to Indo-China, there is no agreement as to whether its original 

population was Nigrito, Malaysian, or Mongolian. This makes, how- 
ever, little difference, since the aborigines are as extinct “as the Iri- 
quois in Chicago.” The present population is composed of Dravidians 
pushed into the country by the Aryan invasion of India, and Mundas 
pushed southward by the expansion of the Chinese nation. There is 
no general Indo-Chinese mythology, or even separate Burmese, Sia- 
mese, and Anamese mythology. In all three countries the myths are a 
mixture of spirit worship, which survives in the prevailing Buddhism, 
hero worship, and distorted history. Scott’s treatment of the subject 
falls into four chapters, which are respectively entitled: “The Peoples 
and Religions of Indo-China”; “Indo-Chinese Myths and Legends”; 
“The Festivals of the Indo-Chinese”; and “The Thirty-Seven Nats.” 
The Nats are spirits. This part of the book is also well illustrated. 
The volume is an important contribution to the history of religion. 


This volume’ is made up of lectures delivered to the public by 
members of the faculty of the Graduate School of the University of 
Pennsylvania during the season 1916-17. Dr. Speck treats “Primitive 
Religion’; W..Max Miiller, “Egyptian Religion”; Morris Jastrow, 
“The Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, and Mohammedanism”’; J. 
A. Montgomery, “The Hebrew Religion”; Franklin Edgerton, “The 
Religion of the Veda, Buddhism, Brahmanism, and Hinduism”; Roland 
G. Kent, “Zoroastrianism”; Walter W. Hyde, “The Religion of Greece”’; 
George Depue Hadzsits, “The Religion of the Romans”; Amandus 
Johnson, “The Religion of the Teutons”; William R. Newbold, “Early 
Christianity”; and Arthur C. Howland, “Mediaeval Christianity.” 


* Religions of the Past and Present. Edited by James A. Montgomery. Phila- 
delphia: Lippincott, 1918. 425 pages. $2.50. 
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The, faculty of the Graduate School contained no one who was an 
expert on the religions of China and Japan; consequently thgreligions 
of those countries are not embraced in the book. It accordingly lacks 
just that much of covering the great religions of the world. 

As is inevitable in such a composite enterprise the essays are of 
unequal value. Those on “Primitive Religion” and “The Religion 
of the Teutons” seem to the reviewer the least successful. Those on 
“The Religion of the Hebrews” and on “The Religion of the Veda” are 
very good. The work of Jastrow and Miiller is always good. Those 
on “The Religion of Greece” and “Early Christianity”’ excel. 

The volume does great credit to the University of Pennsylvania. 


Georce A. BARTON 
Bryn Mawr COLLece 


Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


CELTIC MYTHOLOGY 


Of the three sections composing the third volume of The Mythology 
of All Races, the first (pp. 5-213), on the myths of the Celts, is the 
work of Dr. J. A. MacCulloch, who is already widely known to students 
of tradition through The Childhood of Fiction, The Religion of the Ancient 
Celts, and numerous special articles in the field of folklore. In The 
Religion of the Ancient Celts the author attacks the knotty prob- 
lem of elucidating the documents through which glimpses are caught 
of the religious beliefs of the early Celtic inhabitants of Britain and 
Western Europe. In the present study, which is designed to supple- 
ment the earlier book, Dr. MacCulloch has set himself the scarcely less 
difficult task of describing “those Celtic myths which remain to us as a 
precious legacy from the past” (p. 5). The dissertation is liberally 
annotated and is accompanied by a classified bibliography. It will be 
useful to the specialist as well as to the general reader because of the 
large collections of examples of mythological motifs preserved in Celtic 
manuscripts and printed sources which frequently escape students of 
popular origins. 

Dr. MacCulloch deserves credit for the firmness with which he sets 
his face against all interpretations of Celtic mythology which are 
inspired by sun-myths, esoteric druidic cults, and elaborate allegories 
(pp. 20 f.), but even he does not always resist the lure of theories that 

* The Mythology of All Races, Vol. IIl, “Celtic,” by John Arnott MacCulloch; 
“Slavic,” by Jan Méchal; with a chapter on “Baltic Mythology” by the editor, 
Louis Herbert Gray. Boston: Marshall Jones Co., 1918. x+-398 pages. $6.00. 
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border on the fanciful. For example, he repeats the old guess that the 
account ef the strife between the Fomorians and the Tuatha Dé Danann 
“may ... . represent an old nature-dualism—the apparent paralysis 
of gods of sunshine and fruitfulness in the depth, and cold of winter” 
(p. 28). Again, Gwydion’s successful raid on Pryderi’s pigs suggests 
to Dr. MacCulloch that “like Cichulainn . . . .[Gwydion] is the cul- 
ture hero bringing domestic animals from the god’s land to earth” 
(p. 98). The myth of one god imprisoned by another on an island, 
along with his attendants, may, as Dr. MacCulloch thinks, resemble 
“traditions of Arthur in Avalon . . . . or of Finn or Arthur sleeping 
in a hollow hill” (p. 15), but neither the legend of Finn nor that of 
Arthur can be taken as indicating that these heroes were ever divinities. 
The author’s leanings are also indicated by his remark that Uther, the 
father of Arthur, “may be a Brythonic god” (p. 185). He speaks of 
“Finn’s divine descent” (p. 174), and he asserts that Finn and his 
band “are immortal because they sprang from the ideals of the folk” 
(p. 160). If by the latter ambiguous giving-out he means that they 
are immortal in the sense that Robin Hood is immortal, his statement 
may be accepted, but there is no respectable evidence that either Finn 
or Robin Hood was ever a god. 

In dealing with some of the longer and more important sagas Dr. 
MacCulloch hardly takes enough account of the conclusions reached 
in Zimmer’s study Ueber den compilatorischen Character der irischen 
Sagentexte im sogenannten Lebor na hUidre, although the work is listed 
in the bibliography. He does not sufficiently emphasize the fact that 
some of the more important texts summarized by him, for instance, 
the Serglige Conchulainn and the Fled Bricrenn, are not individual 
myths but more or less clumsy compilations of several versions. 

Although the dates of documents used for the study of mythology 
are not necessarily of prime importance, the period during which a 
given tradition is recorded may become a factor in determining the 
relative age of the myth in question. The reader would have felt safer 
in accepting Dr. MacCulloch’s reconstructed myths if the author had 
more often indicated which motifs are drawn from late and which from 
early texts. As Strachan has shown, some of the documents contained 
in manuscripts LU and LL, which Dr. MacCulloch properly assigns to 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries, were written down as early as the 
eighth or ninth centuries (Trans. London Phil. Soc. [1891-94], pp- 
546 ff.; [1895-98] pp. 77 ff.), but neither the text nor the bibliography 
of Dr. MacCulloch’s work shows acquaintance with Strachan’s con- 
clusions. 
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As Dr. MacCulloch observes, “It is not difficult to perceive traces 
of old ideas and mythical conceptions” (p. 5) in many Celtic texts, 
but, as he warns the reader (pp. 5, 19), the myths recorded “seldom 
exist as the pagan Celts knew them.” It is to be feared that, even 
with this warning before his eyes, the author has treated as ancient, 
conceptions which may be modern, or has treated as simple, matters 
which are in reality quite the reverse. It should be said once for all 
that no definitive account of Celtic mythology can be written until a 
large number of individual problems have been examined and all the 
evidence carefully analyzed. The Vorarbeit for such an undertaking is 
not yet complete. The traditional view, apparently espoused by Dr. 
MacCulloch, that the Tuatha Dé Danann, the side, and the dwellers 
in the over-sea elysium were all originally gods, is open to question. 
Dr. MacCulloch’s attempt to deal with the stories of the Irish Mytho- 
logical Cycle reveals the confusion which must result when, in the 
present state of scholarship, an effort is made to find order in the con- 
glomeration of Christian pseudo-history and pagan lore of which the 
cycle is composed. The amount of pagan mythology in the Mytho- 
logical Cycle can hardly be correctly estimated until the various extant 
versions are analyzed and compared. Dr. MacCulloch’s account 
makes large use of Keating, but the author says nothing of O Cléirigh’s 
recension of the Leabhar Gabhdla, which has been partly edited by 
Macalister and MacNeill (Dublin, n.d.). 

The expository and illustrative material introduced by Dr. Mac- 
Culloch appears to be rather haphazard. The study would have been 
more satisfactory had the author either expounded the myths more 
consistently or presented them without comment. The “tabued grove 
near Marseilles,” which, according to Lucan, even the priest feared to 
enter at noonday, and the Diana of Autun, “regarded as a midday 
demon who haunted cross-roads and forests” (p. 12), recall stories of 
the Slavic Noon-Lady recorded by Laistner (Das Ratsel der Sphinx, I, 
1 ff.) as vividly as the midday demon of the Septuagint referred to by 
Dr. MacCulloch. The account of the ball formed by serpents and 
used magically (p. 14) is nothing but Pliny’s version of the ancient and 
widespread superstition regarding the bezoar, or snake-stone (cf. G. F. 
Kunz, The Curious Lore of Precious Stones (Lippincott, 1913], pp. 
367 ff.; The Magic of Jewels and Charms (Lippincott, 1915], pp. 201 ff.). 
Pliny’s assertion that “no animal or man beside the Gallic ocean dies 
with a rising tide” (p. 17) is less likely to be dependent upon a hypo- 
thetical Celtic faith in an island of the dead than on the common folk- 
belief that souls go out on an ebb tide. 
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Dr. MacCulloch’s account of recorded Celtic myths is admittedly 
incomplete. It is regrettable that the deficiency, which may have been 
due to limitation of space, was not supplied at least by references in 
the notes. A few random comments, designed to supplement Dr. 
MacCulloch’s discussion in this and other matters, are added below. 
A valuable collection of myths of the dinnshenchas type written down 
in the Old Irish period is contained in the Airne Fingein (ed., Anecd. 
from Irish Manuscripts, II [1908], 1 ff.; trans., Rom. Rev., IX (January, 
1918]), but Dr. MacCulloch apparently makes no use of this document. 
In treating the myths relating to Balor the author overlooks the version 
of the Inclusa given from a popular source by O’Donovan (F. M., 
I, 18, n. 5; cf. Curtin, Hero Tales of Ireland (London, 1894], pp. 296 ff.; 
Rev. Celt., XXXI [1910], 456, n. 3). The account should be compared 
with the story of Tuag, summarized by Dr. MacCulloch on page 89 
(cf. Rev. Celt., XXXI, 434f.). Fer Fidail (or Figail), the abductor of 
Tuag, has been identified with Fer Fi, the elf who causes trouble in the 
Cath Maige Mucrime (Rev. Celt., XVI [1895], 153, note), but the author 
says nothing of this fact. The summary of the adventures of Laegaire 
(pp. 37 f.) is taken from D’Arbois’ Cours without mention of the edition 
and translation of the LL version published in Modern Philology, XIII 
(1916), 731 ff. The outline of the Mythological Cycle omits the story 
of the mysterious tower inhabited by beings “quasi homines.” The 
account as given in Nennius, although incorrectly interpreted by 
D’Arbois (Cours, II, 118 f.), is as clearly mythological as anything in 
the cycle. To the versions of the text Do gabail int stda should be 
added that found in MS Stowe 992 (cf. Meyer, Cath Finntréga, pp. 
xiif.). Among the stories in which Oengus is represented as helping 
Dermaid and Grainne (p. 66) no mention is made of the Uath Beinne 
Etair, though the tale is given later among the documents of the 
Ossianic cycle (p. 179). For the Noinden Ulad (pp. 73 f.) the author 
should have used Windisch’s edition of the Leinster and Harleian manu- 
scripts (Ber. tiber die Verhandl. der kimigl. sachs. Gesell. der Wissn., 
Phil.-Hist. Kl., XXXVI [1884], 336 ff.) instead of D’Arbois’ summary, 
which admittedly follows neither redaction completely. He also’ fails 
to note that a similar story is told to account for the birth of C4ilte in 
the Ossianic cycle (cf. Meyer, Cath Finntraga, p. x). The summary of 
the Aislinge Oengusso should have taken account of the analysis of the 
story in Modern Philology, XII [1914-15], 598, 627, n. 2). Dr. Mac- 
Culloch attempts to analyze the Compert Conchulainn (pp. 82 ff.) 
apparently without knowing Thurneysen’s indispensable edition and 
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discussion of the tale (Abhandl. der kinigl. Gesell. der Wissn. su Got- 
tingen, Phil.-Hist. Kl, N. F., XIV, No. 2, 1912) or Meyer’s discovery 
that the name of Ciéchulainn’s human father is the result of a linguistic 
corruption (Miscellanea Hibernica (University of Illinois, 1917}, p. 9 ff.). 
With Dr. MacCulloch’s remarks (p. 141) on the connection between 
Sualtam and the supernatural world, compare Mod. Phil., XVI (1918), 
219, which may have appeared too late for the author’s consideration. 
For the material found in the Acallamh na Senérach, of which large use 
is made, O’Grady’s poor translation of a single poorly transcribed 
manuscript is unaccountably used instead of the standard edition from 
four manuscripts by Stokes, Irische Texte, IV, 1 (1900). Attention is 
drawn to Giraldus Cambrensis’ story of Elidurus and the dwarfs, but 
nothing is said of the bits of apparently Welsh tradition in Walter 
Map’s book, De mugis curialium. To the documentation on the Scél 
Muicce Maic Dé Thé (pp. 125, 145) should be added a reference to the 
version printed by Meyer (Hibernica Mimora, pp. 51 ff.). On the 
episode of the three Ulster champions and the “druidic beasts” from 
the cave of Cruachan, compare Kittredge, Harvard Studies and Notes, 
VIII, 259, n. 2, where the motif is properly identified, and a large 
number of parallels from Celtic tradition are collected. The list given 
above might be considerably lengthened if account were taken of all 
the recorded Celtic myths omitted or inadequately treated by Dr. 
MacCulloch. 

Probably few students of Arthurian romance will agree with Dr. 
MacCulloch’s conclusions regarding the amount of Celtic mythology 
incorporated in Arthurian documents. By the Caltophobiacs he will 
perhaps be charged with claiming too much for Celtic; by their oppo- 
nents he will doubtless be upbraided for the omission of many romances 
which show as clear traces of Celtic myth as some of those included, and 
for failure to take into account numerous recent discussions. He men- 
tions Zimmer, Paris, and Nutt, but he leans especially hard upon the 
work of Miss Weston, whose authority is cited as to the source of Sir 
Gawain and the Green Knight to the exclusion of Kittredge’s important 
treatment of the matter, although Kittredge’s book is included in the 
bibliography. Among the recent studies which might have been used 
to advantage, the following come to mind at once: Brown, Pub. 
Mod. Lang. Assn. of Amer., XX (1905), 673 ff.; Mod. Phil., IX (1911), 
109 ff., XVI, 385 ff.; Rom. Rev., III (1912), 143 ff.; [Kittredge] Anni- 
versary Papers (1913), pp. .235 ff.; Nitze, Mod. Phil., XI, 445 ff.; 
Gertrude Schoepperle, Tristan and Isolt, 2 vols., 1913; Laura Hibbard, 
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Rom. Rev., IV, 166 ff.; Lucy A. Paton, Rad. Coll. Mons., XV. Dr. 
MacCulloch’s general conclusions should be checked up by comparison 
with Windisch’s “ Das keltische Brittanien bis zu Kaiser Arthur”’ (Abhn. 
der kinigl. sichs. Gesell. der Wissn., Phil.-Hist. Kl., XXIX, 1912). 
Dr. MacCulloch almost entirely disregards the question of Celtic 
mythology in the Breton lays and the popular ballads (cf. Rev. Celt., 
XXXI, 413 ff.; Mod. Phil., XII, 58s5 ff.). 

In the second section of the volume under discussion (pp. 221-314) 
Professor Machal gives a clear and concise account of the myths of the 
Slavs, with a minimum of comment. The English translation is by 
Professor F. Krupicka. Since the notes were added by the general 
editor of the series, the author cannot be held responsible for their 
accuracy or completeness. 

The final section (pp. 316-30), on Baltic mythology, is also by the 
editor. 


Tom Prete Cross 
UNIVERSITY or CHICAGO 


A TREATISE ON REST DAYS 


This book’ is an enlargement and elaboration of an article published 
in 1911 under the same title, and, as the author himself states in the 
Preface, “differs from its predecessor chiefly in providing a more exten- 
sive collection of the relevant data.” 

The origin of the Sabbath is a much-discussed question, and Professor 
Webster, by gathering together data relating to seasons and days of 
rest or cessation of labor among various peoples in different regions and 
periods, endeavors to establish a certain evolutionary tendency. 

A survey of the evidence to be submitted indicates that the sabbatarian 
regulations have arisen chiefly, if not wholly, as pure superstitions, the product 
of an all-too-logical intellect or of a disordered fancy. In the last analysis they 
are based primarily on fear They find their clearest expression in the 
taboos, or prohibitions, first noticed among the natives of the South Seas, but 
now known to exist in many other regions of the aboriginal world. It is highly 
probable that the origin of some of the communal regulations is to be sought 
in the taboos observed by persons at such great and critical seasons as birth, 
puberty, marriage, and death. Comparative studies have indicated how 
numerous are the prohibitions which attach to these times of high solemnity 
and significance, and it is reasonable to suppose that, with the deepening sense 


* Rest Days: A Study in Early Law and Morality. By Hutton Webster. New 
York: Macmillan, 1916. xiv+325 pages. $3.00. 
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of social solidarity, observances once confined to the individual alone, or to 
his immediate connections, would often pass over into rites performed by the 
community at large. 


Following out this idea Professor Webster brings together a mass of 
information relating to tabooed days and rest days at critical epochs, 
after deaths, and on related occasions, as found among various peoples. 
Not only are there these occasional tabooed, or rest, days, but there are 
others that occur at more or less regular intervals. ‘The greater number 
of periodic rest days observed by agricultural peoples in the lower stages 
of culture are associated with the institution of the market,’ and in some 
places they are kept very strictly as rest days at regular intervals the 
year round. 

Another set of rest days is dependent upon the seasons, such as 
planting or harvest, or upon the movement of the heavenly bodies, among 
which the moon is by far the most important. “There is good reason 
for believing that among many primitive peoples the moon, rather than 
the sun, the planets, or any of the constellations, first excited the imagi- 
nation and aroused feelings of superstitious awe or of religious venera- 
tion.” Not only were there numerous superstitions and beliefs 
connected with the moon, some of which are found in civilized society 
even at the present time, but also “among many peoples in both the 
lower and the higher culture the time of new moon and full moon, much 
less commonly of each half moon, forms a season of restriction and absti- 
nence.” After numerous illustrations of these the author discusses 
lunar calendars, Babylonian “evil days,” and the Hebrew Sabbath. 

There-is considerable evidence that the Hebrew term Shabbath was 
primarily used as the designation of the day of the full moon and later 
came to be applied to every seventh day. Professor Webster does not 
regard the Hebrew Sabbath as derived from Babylonia but considers 
both to have come from a common Semitic antiquity. “The ancient 
dwellers in the Arabian. wilderness, who celebrated new moon and full 
moon as seasons of abstinence and rest, little dreamed that in their 
senseless custom lay the roots of a social institution, which, on the whole, 
has contributed to human welfare in past ages and promises an even 
greater measure of benefit to humanity in all future times.” After a 
chapter on unlucky days, the author in his conclusion points out the 
disadvantage of the numerous tabooed, holy, and unlucky days among 
many peoples, and the social benefit of the transition of these holy days 
to holidays. " 
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We are much indebted to Professor Webster for bringing together 
this mass of material relating to rest days of various kinds, and the 
copious footnotes make reference to the original sources easy. To 
what extent he regards these different sorts as related is not clearly 
brought out by the author. Also in some places generalizations occur 
which are not proved and to which exception might readily be taken. 
On the whole, however, his position is perhaps best illustrated by his 
explanation of the widespread occurrence and similarity of tabooed days. 


Within contiguous areas, for example, in Borneo and the adjoining islands, 
or among related peoples, such as the American and Asiatic Eskimo, it is 
reasonable to ascribe the uniformity of custom to long continued borrowing. 
. . . . But where tabooed days are observed for the same reasons by unrelated 
peoples, who, as far as our knowledge reaches, have never been in cultural 
contact, the student is obliged to conclude that the beliefs underlying the 
custom in question have not been narrowly limited but belong to the general 
stock of primitive ideas. In such cases the doctrine of the fundamental 
unity of the human mind seems alone to be capable of explaining the astonishing 
similarity of its products at different times and in different parts of the world. 


A. B. Lewis 
Fretp Museum 


Cuicaco, IL. 


BOOKS ON THE HISTORICITY OF JESUS 


In two volumes’ the indefatigable Mr. Robertson returns to the 
demonstration that Jesus isa myth. The first of the two is an attempt 
to survey the positions of various writers who believe Jesus to be a 
historical figure, and to show them hopelessly wrong, both in their 
positive assumptions and in their objections to the myth theory. The 
second, though it has some controversial element, is in the main a presen- 
tation of Mr. Robertson’s notion of how Christianity, with no Jesus and 
nothing corresponding to the gospel story, got started in the world. The 
whole is an impressive display of the extraordinary, futile ingenuity 
of which a gifted but unsound mind is capable. There is no reason 
why this sort of thing might not be written interminably, concerning any 
historic phenomenon whatsoever. What the author cannot see, though 
it must be plain to every reader, is that the infinitely involved and 
indirect procedure by which he represents the second-century church 
and its gospels to have come into being is a thousand times more incred- 


* The Historical Jesus, 1916. xxiv+221 pages. 3s. 6d. The Jesus Problem, 
1917. vii-++-264 pages. 5s. By John M. Robertson. London: Watts & Co. 
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ible than the simple hypothesis that Christianity, like Mohammedanism, 
had a founder, whose mission has left a written deposit in the gospels. 

Mr. Robertson’s favorite word is “inferribly”; without it his 
books could not be written. “ Demonstrably” is an adverb whose use 
is denied him. The following situation is given him by his powers of 
inference: 


There was at Jerusalem, at some time in the first century, a small group 
of Jesuist “apostles” among whom the chief may have been named James, John 
and Cephas. They may have been members of a ritual group of twelve, who 
may have styled themselves Brothers of the Lord; but that group in no way 
answered to the Twelve of the gospels The adherents believed in a 
non-historic Jesus, the ‘“‘Servant” of the Jewish God, somehow evolved out of 
the remote Jesus-God who is reduced to human status in the Old Testament 
as Joshua. And their central secret rite consisted in a symbolic sacrament, 
evolved out of an ancient sacrament of human sacrifice 
within living memory, if not still at the time from which we start, been accom- 
panied by an annual popular rite in which a selected person—probably a 
criminal released for the purpose—was treated as a temporary king, then 
derided, and then either in mock show or in actual fact executed, under the 
name of Jesus Barabbas, “‘the Son of the Father.” Of this ancient cult there 
were inferribly many scattered centres outside of Judea (Jesus Problem, 
pp. 135 f.). 


Such centres were found in Samaria, in Ephesus, and elsewhere in 
Asia Minor, probably at Alexandria and Antioch. The Jewish promoters 
of the cult proceeded “to develop the Savior-God of the sacramental 
rite (which they may at this stage have adopted in its ‘pagan’ form, now 
taken as canonical) into a Messiah who was to ‘come again,’ introducing 
the Jewish ‘Kingdom of heaven’” (Ibid., p. 203). On the other hand, 
“the chief Gentile achievement in the matter is the development of 
the primitive sacrament-motive and ritual (fundamentally dramatic) 
into the mystery-play which is transcribed in the closing chapters of 
Matthew and Mark The mystery-play in its complete form was 
inferribly developed and played in a Gentile city; and its transcription 
probably coincided with its cessation as a drama’”’ (Jbid., pp. 204 f.). 
The transcription furnished the nucleus of the Gospels, to which was 
added by accretion material from the Didaché and other sources, along 
with much symbolic and legendary story. So grew the Synoptics. 

In all these writings “we are in a world of purposive fiction.” There 
seems to have been a propagandist among the Gentiles named Paul, 
but “it is plainly unnecessary to assume in his case any abnormal 
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sincerity.” The extant “Pauline epistles” are not his work; they 
“represent a polemic development, perhaps on the basis of a few short 
Paulines,”’ and are second-century productions. The Acts “as a whole 
is plainly factitious . . . . a blend of tradition and fiction, much manipu- 
lated during a long period.” As for the parallel elements in the accounts 
of Peter and of Paul, “one or more may have wrought one narrative, 
and a later hand or hands may have systematically interpolated the 
other” (p. 143). 

Mr. Robertson’s most striking contribution to the discussion is 
perhaps his inferrible mystery-play, given by the Jesuists, “which may 
or may not have been definitely Jewish at the outset,’ but was certainly 
manipulated into its final form by gentile hands. In this play “the 
apostles in general are made to play a poor part; one plays an impossible 
réle of betrayer; and the legendary Judaizing apostle is made to deny 
his Master” (p. 205). Incidentally there is an interesting suggestion 
as to a detail in the Fourth Gospel (13: 29), “where ‘the bag’ is presump- 
tively derived from a stage accessory in the mystery-drama, Judas 
carrying a bag to receive his reward” (p. 217). If the development 
of such a mystery-play with its implication of another God alongside 
Jahveh seems to us improbable among first-century Jews, we are told 
that Judaism was not at all the unified monotheism we customarily 
think it, and we are given eight considerations on the other side, begin- 
ning with “the essentially dramatic character of the Song of Solomon” 
(p. 74). To be sure, “we have no mention of the existence of a Jesus 
cult of any kind in the Hebrew books. But that is of necessity the case. 
The Sacred Books would naturally exclude all mention of a cult which 
in effect meant the continued deification of Joshua,” who was inferribly 
a primitive god (p. 82). The cult and its propaganda were well known, 
some at least of its rites were public and popular, though the mystery- 
play was performed always in secret and is never anywhere mentioned, 
so that Mr. Robertson’s knowledge of it is purely inferrible. The 
“silence of Josephus” concerning Jesus and the Christians “is an insur- 
mountable negation of the gospel story” (p. 122); one may inquire 
why his silence concerning the Jesuists and their worship of a hero-god 
Jesus does not render their existence precarious. 

We have no desire, however, to question Mr. Robertson. We 
have let him speak for himself. The more positive account of how the 
Christian religion began and the Gospels were written is of greater 
interest than the rather barren and often petty controversy with criticism 
in the earlier volume. The two together constitute an astounding act of 
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faith; for the mind that can honestly believe that the sublimest thing in 
human history was thus achieved we have only speechless incompre- 
hension. It is as if some children playing in a studio during the artist’s 
absence had left a canvas daubed over with—the Sistine Madonna. 
The painting of Raphael and the gospel of Jesus were inferribly otherwise 
given to the world. 


CiLayTon R. Bowen 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


A REFORMER BEFORE THE REFORMATION' 


These two volumes constitute a valuable contribution to the resources 
available to the English reader for the twilight period of ecclesiastical 
history antedating the dawn of the Protestant Reformation. They 
were called forth by the four-hundredth anniversary of the beginning of 
that great movement. They furnish the first adequate biography in 
English of one of the most vigorous and interesting figures in the era of 
preparation, and the only available English translation of his principal 
writings. The thesis of these volumes, sustained alike in biography and 
translated works, is that Wessel Gansfort was in every sense of the term 
a precursor of the religious awakening of the sixteenth century. The 
first two-thirds of Volume I deals with the biography of Wessel and an 
estimate of the man/) The remainder of Volume I, together with Volume 
II, is devoted to his chief works. 

Many elements combined in the making of this remarkable man. 
From scholasticism came his love of exact definition, his passion for 
logical precision. From the mystic piety of an 4 Kempis and the schools 
of the Brethren of the Common Life came his deep religious enthusiasms. 
His humanistic interest and devotion to the sacred languages prepared 
the way for that interest in the Bible which characterized the Reforma- 
tion age. 

The decay of vital religion in the Netherlands and the corruption 
of the Renaissance papacy led him to deep searchings of heart and 
awakened in him a zeal for reform. His mind made up, he spoke it 
freely and forcibly, sustaining his positions by cold logic and the rapier 
thrusts of a keen intellect. “Master of Contradictions” he was called 
by his critics—a tribute indeed to his combative, argumentative 
spirit. 

* Wessel Gansfort, Life and Writings. By Edward Waite Miller. Principal 


works translated by Jared Waterbury Scudder. New York: Putnam, 1917. 2 vols. 
xvi+333 and v+369 pages. $4.00. 
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Wessel bore neither the tonsure of the priest nor the cowl of the monk. 
He was always the scholar, the omnivorous reader of books, the student 
of philosophy and theology and of the sacred Scriptures. He was a 
teacher as well as a scholar. The term “Lux Mundi” given him by his 
reverent disciples testifies to their high regard. Among those who came 
under the spell of his direct influence were Agricola and Reuchlin, both 
important figures in the history of German Humanism. Another of his 
disciples, Honius, was the first to give that interpretation of the Lord’s 
Supper (est = significat) which later characterized the eucharistic teaching 
of the Swiss reformers in distinction from the consubstantiation doctrine 
of Luther. Our author calls attention to the significant fact that “in 
those centres where the influence of Wessel and his disciples was strong 
—the Netherlands, the Palatinate and the northern Swiss cities” — 
notwithstanding the influence of Luther’s personality and doctrine, 
“when a permanent form of church life and doctrine was to be estab- 
lished, they turned from Luther to the more congenial . . . . teaching 
. presented by Wessel and his disciples.” The author of this 
biography unites with Ullmann in regarding Wessel as “one of the prin- 
cipal founders of the Reformed churches.” He certainly influenced 
(Ecolampadius, Bucer, and Melanchthon. It is significant that most 
of the thousand pages of literary remains from the pen of Wessel, about 
one-third of which are here translated from the Latig, were written during 
the last decade of his career, when he lived a retired life within convent 
walls in Groningen, Dying in 1489, he left behind him memories and 
inspirations fruitful in the lives of men destined to be leaders in the revolt 
of the succeeding century. Open-minded, vigorous in intellect, bold in 
assertion, lucid in thought, untrammeled by tradition or superstition, 
evangelical and biblical in spirit, Wessel was at the same time a man of 
the deepest piety. One cannot read his writings as here presented with- 
out the conviction that Wessel was essentially a Protestant as regards 
both his critical and his constructive ideas. It was inevitable that Rome 
should look askance at him; that he should suffer petty persecution at 
the hands of priests and monks. It was equally inevitable that Luther 
should have said of him, “If I had read his works earlier, my enemies 
might think that Luther absorbed everything from Wessel, his spirit 
is so in accord with mine.” In his views regarding the Scripture, justi- 
fication by faith, the church, the sacraments, purgatory, his attitude of 
mind was kindred to that of the Reformers. 
While the authors of these volumes have been confined to three copies 
of Wessel’s Latin works found in American libraries, there is no reason 
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to think that wider research would modify materially the conclusions 
here reached as to the man and his work. Of twelve known letters of 
Wessel, nine are here translated, together with six others written either 
toor about him. The value of this correspondence is not in its contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of Wessel’s life, but rather in the sidelight thrown 
upon his teaching. Two of these letters are addressed to nuns. Others 
discuss the state of the dead, while still others give critical consideration 
to the doctrine of indulgences. The work on the Eucharist, while devo- 
tional in intent, treats of this sacrament as essentially memorial in char- 
acter and inspirational in purpose. Wessel’s doctrine of the Eucharist 
was essentially the same as that subsequently held by Carlstadt, Zwingli, 
and (Ecolampadius. It ends, as do most of his argumentative works, 
with a series of propositions embodying his views. The Farrago, or 
Miscellanies, consists of a number of writings of Wessel on “ Providence,”’ 
the “Incarnation and Passion,’’ the “ Dignity and Power of the Church,” 
“Penance,” the “Communion of Saints,” and “Purgatory.” These 
works, gathered by Wessel’s friends, were submitted to Luther’s judg- 
ment, and upon his advocacy were published in 1521, and thereafter 
frequently. The views here expressed were evangelical. 

The work before us also contains, in translation, biographical 
sketches by Hardenberg and Geldenhauer, who wrote at a time when 
many still lived who had known Wessel. A critical appendix calls 
attention to important variations in the three texts employed as a basis 
for this translation. The work before us is printed in large, clear type, 
and is unusually well indexed and generously illustrated with pictures of 
Wessel, scenes from ancient Groningen, and illuminated title-pages from 
his works. 

The work as a whole is most creditable both to its authors and to the 
American Society of Church History, among whose Papers it appears as 
Special Volumes Nos. I and II. Students of the pre-Reformation and 
Reformation period will find here much that is informing and inspiring. 

HENRY HAMMERSLEY WALKER 

Cuicaco THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


A STUDY ON THE PATRIMONY OF THE ROMAN CHURCH! 


The author, Mr. Edward Spearing, was killed in action, September 
11, 1916, at the age of twenty-six. The material collected by him 
during 1912-13 in pursuit of a study on the patrimony during the first 

*The Patrimony of -the Roman Church in the Time of Gregory the Great. By 
Edward Spearing. Cambridge: University Press, 1918. xix-+-147 pages. $2.00. 
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six centuries has been edited and published in the foregoing form by 
Miss Evelyn Spearing, his sister. 

The essay of 146 pages comprises six chapters, an appendix (reprint 
of Marini Pap. No. 93), and a careful index. After giving a survey 
of the growth of the patrimony to the time of Gregory (following the 
account of Grisar Rundgang in Zeitschr. f. kath. Theol., 1877)and a 
description of its government (in chap. ii), he discusses more extensively 
in chaps. iii-v its organization and its relation with the state; he follows 
the revenues derived from them through the channels of the papal 
“‘exchequer”’ to their ultimate destination (chap. vi) as expenditures for 
xenodochia, food relief, poor relief, etc., as maintained by the church. 
What Egypt had been for the public poor-relief system of the emperors, 
the patrimony of Sicily, with its granaries, seems to have been for that 
of the popes, a reserve fund for the stabilization of food supply and 
prices. Here, as elsewhere, the church continued the functions of 
its imperial predecessor. By continuing on its own account in the 
name of “charity” this most indispensable public-utility function of 
the empire, the papacy, quite naturally took its place as the public 
power. 

The essay is of course in the main based on the letters of Gregory 
the Great and other contemporary sources. The author is not familiar 
with Mommsen’s study on the same subject (Zeitschr. f. soz. und wirtsch. 
Gesch. 1, 44 ff.), or with the more recent important contributions to our 
knowledge of the Roman domains and their administration such as the 
studies of Schulten and Beaudouin, or with the history of the Colonate 
beyond Savigny. This must seem regrettable. One feels that the 
author, had he but had time to familiarize himself with the legal and 
institutional genealogy of such terms as “conductor,” “locatio,” 
“emphyteusis,” “servus,”’ “colonus,” would undoubtedly have made a 
valuable contribution to our knowledge of the church as commuter of 
Roman legal forms into terms of early modern property rights and 
social statuses. As it is, he has naturally been somewhat victimized 
by the careless terminologies of his sources. Thus while his observa- 
tions on the status of colons and his definitions of leaseholds in vogue 
are generally accurate, perusal of Beaudouin’s essays in Nouvelle Revue 
hist. d. droit (1898) would have cautioned him in the use of the term 
“conductor.” He seems to have been at this time a fiscal agent under 
the rector, or at times a tax farmer, or—why not ?—a lessee like the 
emphyteuta. The term emphyteuta was used rather indiscriminately 
in the letters of Gregory and may cover different types of lease-forms. 
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The same is true of the terms “servus” and “colonus.”” It does not seem 
that the social condition of the lower classes of tenancy of the church 
had become any clearer than the legal and economic status of the larger 
speculative entrepreneurs and promoters—neither of them seems to 
have been as yet dragged from the obscurity complained of by Professor 
Grisar. 

The author shows the prevalence of the two lease-forms “locatio”’ 
and “emphyteusis.” ‘Leases in locatio were not to be made for a 
longer period than thirty years or the life of the lessee, and lands were 
not to be let in emphyteusis for more than three successive lives.” 
This statement should be supplemented by the reading of E. Beaudouin 
(Nouvelle Revue hist. d. droit, 1898, Nos. 344-50, 703-4, 722-25). After 
all only one letter of Gregory’s gives the exact terms of an emphyteutic 
lease (thirty years), Ep., ix, 96, this being in conformity with Novella 
120 and not, as the foregoing implies, with Novella 7, or Justinian. 

Nevertheless this very elusive “emphyteusis,” in the fixation in 
Novella 7, seems to have found a new lease of life, not in Italy 
nor indeed in France, but in England. It was in vogue there in Anglo- 
Saxon times and was probably introduced by Theodore of Tarsus (see 
Liebermann, Gesetze der Angelsachsen, Gloss. under Land, Boc, etc.). 
We might call to mind the modern analogy to the legislation of Justinian 
with regard to the alienation of church property, the legislation of 
Henry VIII and of Elizabeth (32 H. 8. c. 28; I. Eliz. c. 19; and 13 Eliz. 
c. 10). The maximum term allowed for corporate estates is here three 
lives, or twenty-one years—but the ninety-nine year lease was then and 
subsequently much in vogue as the most perfect form of exploitation 
of real property short of complete alienation. Thus it would be possible 
to establish a certain continuity of development and use between the 
modern ninety-nine year lease, the Justinian lease for three lives, the 
classical Roman emphyteusis, and the Greek emphyteutic lease used by 
temples and municipalities as early as the fifth century B.c., which we 
can trace back to Egypt, where it occurs at the time of the Ptolemies 


in terms of exactly ninety-nine years. 
H. H. Maurer 


Carcaco, ILL, 


MODERN THINKING CONCERNING GOD 


It is an evidence of the profound influences affecting religious think- 
ing in our day that so much attention should be paid to the doctrine 
of God. The’ theology based on ancient metaphysics had defined God 
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in terms of absolutely perfect, unchangeable Being. Thus defined, 
the doctrine was apparently secure, no matter what changes might 
occur in the experience of men. Subsidiary questions might cause 
difficulty, such as the exact nature of revelation, or the details of the 
plan of salvation; but the doctrine of God needed no revision. Today, 
however, religious experience is calling loudly for a new conception of 
God. The fixed categories of ancient thinking have given way to rela- 
tive and evolutionary concepts. The legal ethics of former days is too 
formal to do justice to the complexity of life as we know it. Particu- 
larly since the Great War men have felt that things are in the mak- 
ing, and that the ultimate organization of the world lies in the future 
rather than in the past. All these changes are registering themselves 
in various attempts to formulate the meaning of ‘‘God’’ more in accord- 
ance with the vital demands of the world in which we live. Two recent 
books essay to deal with this problem." 

Professor Lyman’s book is very directly related to the problems 
raised by the present war. The three lectures included in it deal with 
three questions which are constantly being asked today. As we view 
the tremendous wastage of human life in this war, can we believe that 

personality is of any value in the universe? Again, what are we to 
~ think about social progress? Is there any evidence that there is a 
divine factor in human history? And thirdly, what about the relation 
of our ethical ideals to the cosmic process? If God is good, is he finite? 
For the power of good in the world seems to be finite. 

Professor Lyman begins by asking whether the idea of God which 
finds expression in the prophetic consciousness, that is, the conscious- 
ness of inner moral creativity reinforced by something spiritually com- 
pelling in the universe, can stand the test of modern criticism. In 
genuine pragmatic fashion he establishes the genuineness of the experi- 
ence by citing notable instances in history. Moreover, the man who 
acts on the belief in the objective reality of the moral reinforcement 
is better equipped to organize his world than is the man who stops 
with merely human valuations. Lyman’s criticism of Leuba at this 
point is especially acute. Leuba’s difficulty lies in the fact that in 
statistical fashion he seeks in vain for any object which may be found 


* The Experience of God in Modern Life. By Eugene W. Lyman. New York: 
Scribner, 1918. viii+154 pages. $1.00. 

The Idea of God in the Light of Recent Philosophy. By A. Seth Pringle-Pattison. 
(The Gifford Lectures for 1912 and 1913.) Oxford: University Press, 1917. 
xvi+423 pages. 12s. 6d. net. 
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in addition to the inner experiences of religious men. When such 
experiences are taken functionally, however, the test is to be found 
in the success with which given ideas may organize the whole of life, 
rather than in the discovery of an extra-experiential entity. So 
tested, the idea of God is valid. 

In similar fashion the functional point of view is employed to meet 
the objection of men like Overstreet, who contend that for purposes 
of moral living the theological conception of God is a burdensome super- 
fluity. Lyman shows that any idea which is treated purely as an idea 
and not used in organizing experience is superfluous. If instead of an 
idea of God which can be academically viewed we take the conception 
of God as indicating a cosmic reinforcement of our moral efforts, such 
an idea is both fruitful and defensible. In this connection Lyman 
shows that any form of naturalism which leaves man ultimately depend- 
ent on a non-moral universe plays into the hands of an aristocratic 
type of ethics; for it gives to man no ultimate fate save to submit to 
what is prescribed for him. On the other hand, the conception of God 
as an ethical reinforcement of man’s best efforts is a distinct asset to 
democracy. 

Finally Lyman discusses the difficult question of the relation of 
the moral God of personal and social faith to the cosmic process. He 
attempts to avoid the idea of a finite God by describing the life of God 
as a process in time. Instead of legislating sub specie aeternitatis for 
the universe, God creatively works out each stage of the evolutionary 
process in definite relations to the immediately preceding stage and 
with a purpose related to the immediately following stages. Lyman 
interprets the doctrine of a “finite” God to mean the distinct affirma- 
tion of some aspects of the cosmos over which God has no control. 
For Lyman, God is in creative relations with everything, but his activ- 
ity is always conditioned by the fact that reality is in a process of 
evolution, so that any stage is relative to all others. As compared 
with the older metaphysical perfection of God, this is a kind of finite- 
ness; but it is freed from the objections incurred by Wells’s doctrine 
of a finite God in contrast to the ultimate “veiled Being.” 

The freshness of the discussion, its well-balanced analysis of the 
real problems of modern religious thinking, its ample learning, and 
its intelligent and suggestive use of the functional conception of experi- 
ence are all to be highly commended. The book is an unusually valu- 
able contribution to theological thinking. 
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Professor Pringle-Pattison’s discussion is much more conventional, 
in that it starts with the problem of determining the content of the 
idea of God on the basis of philosophical speculation. The argument 
thus moves in a comparatively academic realm and covers ground 
quite familiar to all students of modern philosophy. At the same time 
his recognition of the practical interests of religion and an earnest use 
of biological and functional conceptions prevent his discussion from 
being purely intellectual. 

After calling attention to the aesthetic and moral barrenness of a 
mere cosmic orderliness, such as characterized the religious philosophy 
of Hume, he turns to Kant as one who rightly emphasized values as 
the supreme interest of religious interpretation. But Kant, followed 
by men like Spencer, Comte, and the Ritschlians, left the realm of 
human values unconnected with the realm of cosmic order. A fatal 
dualism thus results. Modern biology has corrected this dualism by 
emphasizing the unbroken solidarity of the process by which man is 
through and through a product of nature. Values must therefore be 
justified, not by attempting to derive them from a supernatural realm, 
but by showing how the universe is capable of sueh an interpretation 
as to indicate that the forces at work in the cosmos are solicitous for 
moral values. Our entire life, with all its spiritua] aspirations, is a 
truthful expression of cosmic reality. Values must be more than simply 
human valuations. They must be grounded in the ultimate reality 
of things. 

From this point on the lectures consist largely in differentiating the 
author’s position from the doctrines of modern idealists who, in his 
opinion, do not do sufficient justice to the empirical aspects of human 
personality. The main end of cosmic evolution is the creation of a 
universe of souls. The actual freedom of these souls must be guaran- 
teed against a kind of monistic idealism which makes them mere 
ephemeral aspects of the total idealistic process. To affirm such real 
freedom without falling into pluralism or without yielding any of the 
divine infiniteness is a problem which receives detailed attention. 
Professor Pringle-Pattison feels that the pragmatist’s objection to the 
traditional philosophical Absolute is due to the picture of an Absolute 
who is a neutral observer of the entire cosmic process, rather than 
an all-pervading sharer in and creator of the evolving universe. 

The impression created by the book is that the idea of God is under- 
going a transformation which makes the older metaphysics inadequate. 
Professor Pringle-Pattison, however, is so strongly attached to this 
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metaphysics that his solutions are in the nature of dialectical adjust- 
ments rather than pioneer investigations. As a record of past move- 
ments of thought the book is a valuable interpretation; but it scarcely 
does justice to the more radical tendencies of present thinking. 


GERALD Brreney SMITH 
Unrversity oF CHICAGO 


TWO ESSAYS IN THE FUTURE HOPE’ 


A recent volume by B. H. Streeter is one of many produced by the 
mental and spiritual exigencies of the war. Its aim is to “co-ordinate 
Scientific, Psychical, and Biblical research.” It essays to present the 
unbiased results of the best thinking in the several fields by which 
the problem of immortality is conditioned. It is frankly apologetic 
in the best sense. It seems to us a valuable contribution to the literature 
of the subject. i 

The nine papers of the collaborated work are necessarily of unequal 
value and will appeal according to the temperament of the reader. 
Chapter i discusses “ Presuppositions and Prejudgments,” aiming at a 
clarification of the intellectual background and an evaluation of certain 
mental] attitudes and prejudicial superficialities. Chapter ii treats of 
“Mind and the Brain,” being “a discussion of immortality from the 
standpoint of science.” The problem of the psychophysical relationship 
is discussed. The conclusion is that “for the present, therefore, so far 
as science is concerned, life after the grave is not a proved fact, but the 
evidence is sufficient to justify faith in it” (p. 71). Chapter iii deals 
with “The Resurrection of the Dead.” The discussion is interesting 
and suggestive. As founded primarily on the biblical'basis, the argu- 
ment seems to the reviewer often unconvincing and weak. In chapter iv, 
on “The Life of the World to Come,”’ Mr. Streeter seeks to replace the 
traditional picture of heaven and hell with a picture that shall correspond 
to our moral realities. Chapter v, on “The Bible and Hell,” studies the 
conception of endless punishment and arrives at the conviction that a 
static place of torment is a picture congenial to an earlier stage but 
incredible to modern ethics with its evolutionary emphasis. Chapter vi, 
“A Dream of Heaven,” is a conception of the spiritual imagination set 
forth with constraint and reasonableness in excellent literary form. 
Chapter vii, ““The Good and Evil in Spiritualism,” and chapter viii, 

*Immortality. An Essay in Discovery. By B. H. Streeter and Others. New 
York: Macmillan, 1917. xiv+ 380 pages. $2.25. 
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“Reincarnation, Karna, and Theosophy,” are timely discussions setting 
forth with ability a critical estimate of these thought-movements in their 
significance for the problem of immortality. Chapter ix, “The Undis- 
covered Country,” treats of the revived interest in the future life and of 
the paths toward discovery—the way to the sense of reality in dealing 
with the unseen world. 


A new book by A. W. Martin gives the substance of eight lectures 
on modern occultism,' delivered by the author before the Society of 
Ethical Culture. In clarity and directness of thought and in his use of 
unambiguous English the author shows himself a teacher of ability. The 
fact that the race, by various paths, has with practical unanimity arrived 
at belief in continued life after death is the text which Mr. Martin 
expounds. 

Chapter i deals with “Three Minor Foundations” which are set aside 
as inadequate, namely, the universality of the belief, the instinctive 
desire for immortality, and intuition. Chapter ii briefly discusses “The, 
Christian Foundation,” namely, the belief in the bodily resurrection of 
Jesus. The conclusion reached is that the resurrection is not a founda- 
tion of belief for us, since we believe in the spiritual center but find it 
impossible to believe in a physical resurrection. Materialism is disposed 
of in chapter iii, as philosophically unconvincing. The ethical attitude 
toward modern occultism—spiritualism, psychical research, theosophy— 
is the theme of chapters iv to vi. Here the author’s ethical sense con- 
vinces him of the insufficiency and superficiality of these fields as founda- 
tions for belief in the future. Chapter vii treats at length of “The 
Theosophical Belief, Reincarnation.” This theme was evidently the 
real objective of the original eight lectures. His conclusions may be 
summarized in his own words (p. 43): “We conclude that, as compared 
with the corresponding teaching of orthodox Christianity, we infinitely 
prefer the theosophical view. Yet, by reason of the grave objections 
which we must register against the reincarnation hypothesis, we have no 
alternative but to reject it as fully as we do the Christian conception of 
Heaven and Hell.” Chapter vii, “The Foundation in Moral Experi- 
ence,” offers a confident support for faith in the future, drawn from the 
implications of moral experience and moral reason. Chapter ix treats 
of “Misuses of the Faith in a Future Life,” superficialities, crudities; 


" 1 Faith in a Future Life. By Alfred W. Martin. New York: Appleton, 1916. 
xvii+203 pages. $1.50. 
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literalisms, superstitions, and falsities that too often characterize con- 
ventional teaching. Chapter x discusses ‘‘The Moral Life in the Light 
of Immortality.” 


HERBERT A. Youtz 
OBERLIN GRADUATE SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


OBERLIN, OnIO 


A CONTRIBUTION TO BIOGRAPHY’ 


To a discriminating reading public Stopford Brooke is known as the 
author of two famous books, the life of F. W. Robertson, Robertson of 
Brighton, and the Primer of English Literature. The life of Robertson, 
published in 1865, when its author was in the early thirties, was nothing 
less than an event in theological circles, a portent, a calamity. It was 
most cordially welcomed by the Broad Church, while the “evangelical” 
newspapers heaped abuse impartially upon biography and biographer. 
It attained at once a large sale and is still a widely influential book. 
Of the Primer, published ten years later, hundreds of thousands of copies 
have been sold. More than once revised by its author, it has been 
translated into many languages and is regarded today as the clearest, 
the most judicious, and the most readable guide to English literature 
which has yet appeared. The claim of Brooke’s many other books— 
sermons, poems, literary history, and criticism—charming as they are 
in style and affluent in content, was never urgent, and what vogue they 
once possessed is now rapidly passing. To his family and his intimate 
friends, however, Stopford Brooke, the maker of books and the eloquent 
preacher, was to the end of his life not merely an immensely interesting, 
but ever a surprising, personality. No one quite understood him. 
James Martineau once said of him enigmatically that he never grew up. 
Five days before his death, in his eighty-fourth year, Brooke wrote to a 
friend, “I love fullness and satisfaction, even though I am certain of the 
passing of fullness into decay. Perhaps I think I shall never live to see 
decay.” His biographer does not profess to explain him. 

Dr. Jacks refers more than once to Brooke’s “multiple personality,” 
at once Christian, pagan, mystic, artist, preacher, poet, in language 
which leaves the reader wondering what has been left unsaid that might 
possibly furnish a clue to his perplexity. In particular the chapter 
entitled “The Myth of the Three Springs” presents, as Dr. Jacks 

Life and Letters of Stopford Brooke. By Lawrence Pearsall Jacks. Two vol- 
umes. New York: Scribner, 1917. x+350 pages; vii+368 pages. $4.75. 
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confesses, “‘a conundrum that must be left to the psychologists to 
solve.”” We may pass by the perplexities of a “double nature” whose 
Christian and Greek tendencies were reconciled “by the mediating power 
of an impassioned love of beauty in all its forms, both natural and spirit- 
ual,” to turn to plainer matters. Stopford Brooke was a descendant of 
preachers. There is no evidence, although his early home was “satu- 
rated with the spirit of evangelical piety” which expects religious 
“experiences,” that there was ever a spiritual crisis, clearly marked in 
date and circumstance, through which he received a “call” to the 
ministry. He was naturally religious, and as he came to manhood he 
recognized and accepted his vocation clearly and confidently, a vocation, 
however, not merely to preach but to preach in London. After two 
brief curacies and a residence of eighteen months in Berlin as chaplain 
to the English Embassy, a period of restlessness and dissatisfaction, 
with a measure of compensation in the acquaintance then formed with 
the Crown Princess and the Princess Alice, which led later to his appoint- 
ment as chaplain to Queen Victoria, he found his opportunity at last 
to preach in London as minister of the Proprietary Chapel of St. James. 
It was an independent position, which enabled him to “speak his mind” 
in “revolutionary sermons, ” if he so pleased, in courageous indifference to 
his chances of promotion and the attacks of the Low Church news- 
papers. For Brooke had been from his first appearance in the pulpit 
identified with the Broad Church party. It is amusing enough today to 
learn that London vicary shook their heads doubtfully over the would-be 
curate who was friend of Dean Stanley and found edification in Mar- 
tineau’s Endeavors After the Christian Life and a distinctly religious 
content in such mere literature as “In Memoriam” and “The Prelude.” 
As minister of St. James for nine years, and later at Bedford Chapel 
for twenty years, Brooke was known as one of the most distinguished 
preachers of London. His congregations were always large, and his 
serene and confident message peculiarly acceptable to cultivated men 
and women seeking a foundation upon which to build a spiritual faith, 
but completely indifferent to. dogma and disputation. “Through all 
the theological storms and the inward conflicts thence resulting, which 
lay so heavily on many of his Mid-Victorian contemporaries,” says 
Dr. Jacks, “Brooke went on his way radiant and rejoicing, his soul 
unshaken by any doubts of his destiny, undarkened by any eclipse 
of faith.” 
He had been minister of Bedford Chapel five years when in 1880 
Brooke suddenly resigned his orders in the Church of England. Neither 
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outwardly nor inwardly did this step mark a “crisis” in his history. He 
lost no friends. He retained his pulpit and with few exceptions his 
congregation. Public interest was aroused, of course, but there was no 
bitter criticism, and discussion of this notable recession soon ended. 
There were no clergymen to follow hisexample. Brooke himself appar- 
ently felt no sharp pain when necessity was laid upon him, and never 
regretted what he had done. His brothers and sisters, however, were 
deeply grieved, and his father carried the sorrow to his grave. Many 
years later Brooke wrote in his diary, “I did regret that my father had 
suffered for it, But what else could I have done? A man must do what 
he must do,” 

It has been maliciously said of Stopford Brooke that “he could 
change his religion as another man could change his tie”; but in fact, in 
resigning his orders he did not change his religion. It was only that he 
refused any longer to give a formal assent to creeds which he had never 
in his heart accepted. The doctrine of the incarnation, as he under- 
stood the church to hold it, the “Eternal Punishment business and the 
personality of the devil,” the miraculous element in Christianity— 
long ago these things had ceased, for him, to be really believable, and 
the time came inevitably when he could no longer reconcile his conscience 
to the continued profession of belief in them. 

In leaving the Church of England, however, he did not, as was 
commonly thought, become a Unitarian. His resignation of orders 
left him for the rest of his life with no church affiliation or denominational 
standing whatever. He simply refused ecclesiastical classification. 
His purpose was in no way controversial or destructive. His heart was 
set rather upon “building people up in the faith in Christ.” “I hope to 
show,” he said, “that I am no less a Christian, no less a believer in Christ 
as the Master and Saviour of Mankind than before.”” Brooke preached 
frequently in Unitarian pulpits. He had many friends among Uni- 
tarians, and many points of agreement with them; but the worship of 
the Unitarian Churches left him cold. “I do not like the Non-conformist 
services,”’ he said, “I can’t stand the extemporary prayers, like leading 
articles addressed to God.” He continued after his secession to employ 
in the worship of Bedford Chapel the ritual of the Church of England, 
with the not unimportant modifications demanded by his rejection 
of creeds. “Take all that the church has of ritual which does not con- 
flict with the great truths,” he wrote to a correspondent, “use it, modify 
it, add to it more and richer symbolism, and make the service of God 
rush like a gay river of joy.” 
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We may as well give over the attempt to label Stopford Brooke or 
to “place him” among scientific thinkers. He was neither theologian 
nor philosopher. “He had committed himself to the way of the poets 
in the search for truth,” says his biographer; and if his processes ap- 
peared romantic and emotional rather than logical, the result to him was 
profoundly satisfying. God is love. The ultimate right is union with 
God. The ultimate wrong is alienation from God. Upon this founda- 
tion he rested, with a settled peace and joy, to the end of his life. 

The reader is told at the outset that Stopford Brooke was more than 
a preacher, more than a student and critic of literature — he was a poet 
and an artist. His nature demanded that truth should be brought into 
harmony with beauty, and this demand bore a large part in his revolt 
from the atmosphere of evangelicalism in which he was reared. His 
passion for art was early awakened and persistent. His biographer 
has much to say of his many visits to Italy, his keen delight in its gal- 
leries, his friendships with artists, his successful practice of landscape 
painting taken up late in life, his home in London, crowded with works 
of art — “there was hardly a fragment of available space that did not 
contain or exhibit some beautiful thing.’’ It is all very puzzling, as 
one reflects upon it. It helps little to be told that one side of his nature 
belonged to religion, the other to art. Which was the real Stopford 
Brooke? What was the supreme, the controlling interest in his life? 
Dr. Jacks would satisfy the reader with the assurance that Brooke was 
a “multiple personality.” But the reader turns these delightful pages, 
led on by a hope, in the end unsatisfied, that he will yet find some definite 
summing up of the significance and value of Brooke’s life, his abiding 
influence upon men, his contribution to the religious thought of today, 
his peculiar service to the church of Christ. An alluring, charming 
narrative, no doubt; but does one really discover by its help Stopford 
Brooke himself ? 

A sentence in the brief account of his funeral is at least suggestive. 
“On the coffin lay a drapery of rich colors, covered with old Italian em- 
broidery; and the whole room was filled with light and beauty.” 


A. K. Parker 


PouGHKEEPsiz£, N.Y. 
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BRIEF MENTION 
OLD TESTAMENT 
Aatpers, G. C. De Profeten des Ouden Verbonds. Kampen: J. H. Kok, toro. 

288 pages. 

This is an introduction to the study of prophecy by a Dutchscholar. The scope of 
his work may be seen from the titles of some of his chapters: e.g., the concept of 
prophecy, the fact of the divine prophetic revelation, ways and means of this revelation, 
the spirit of God the source of the prophetic revelation, the miracles of the prophets, 
the form of the prophetic preaching, the predictions of the prophets, the fulfilment of 
these predictions, the self-consciousness of the prophets, the attestation of prophecy, 
the unity of prophecy, and analogies among other peoples. The book is the work of 
a sober-minded scholar well acquainted with the literature of his subject. The point 
of view of his discussion may be indicated by the fact that he stands for the unity of 
the Book of Isaiah and for the exilic origin of the Book of Daniel. Anyone who seeks 
an antidote to such books as my Prophet and His Problems would do well to read this 
Dutch volume. There is much useful information in it, but the author has no con- 
fidence in the historical method of interpretation represented by most modern Old 
Testament scholars. MPS 


Cooke, G. A., The Book of Joshua in the Revised Version. With Introduction 
and Notes. (Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges.} Cambridge: 
University Press, 1918. xxxvi+232 pages. 2s. 6d. 

This commentary is by the successor to the late Dr. Driver in the Regius professor- 
ship of Hebrew at Oxford. He carries on the tradition for cautious and conservative 
scholarship established by his predecessor. Joshua is a book much concerned with 
geographical and topographical matters, and upon these Dr. Cooke has done excellent 
work. The best part of the work is the commentary proper, where much information 
of a detailed sort is conveyed in lucid style. The introduction to the commentary 
deals with four topics, viz,, (1) ‘Contents and Literary Structure,” (2) “The Sources,” 
(3) “The History Contained in the Book,” (4) “The Religion of Israel in the Time of 
Joshua.” In the third and fourth sections one feels a lack. The discussion does not 
come to close quarters with the problems of the history of the period. Of course in a 
popular and elementary commentary like the Cambridge Bible we cannot expect to 
find elaborate and thoroughgoing treatment of details, but the reader ought to be given 
the main outlines of the important historical problems raised by the literature under 
examination. What those problems are here may be suggested by reference to 
Burney’s excellent treatment of the history of this period in his commentary on 
Judges. In the section on religion about all that is done is to draw certain inferences 
as to the nature of the religion of Moses, inferences that in the nature of the case must 
be very uncertain. The Book of Joshua does not furnish sufficient data for a state- 
ment of the religion of Israel in Joshua’s time. Nor is the time of Joshua known with 
sufficient definiteness to make it possible for us to supplement Joshua by other 
sources of information. All that can be done on the basis of the Book of Joshua is 
to formulate the religious ideas of the various literary sources of which the book is 
composed and to discriminate in this formulation between old institutions and ideas 
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surviving in the documents and the newer points of view characteristic of the actual 
makers of the documents. The Book of Joshua is a hard piece of literature to inter- 
pret, but it has considerable to yield to the interpreter who handles it without gloves. 


J. M. P. S. 


Daviwson, A. B., The Book of Job. With Notes, Introduction, and Appendix. 
Adapted to the text of the Revised Version, with some supplementary 
notes by H. C. O. Lanchester. [Cambridge Bible for Schools and 
Colleges.) Cambridge: University Press, 1918. Ixxi+344 pages. 55. 

The excellent commentary on Job by the late A. B. Davidson was well deserving 
of the new edition it has been given by the editors of the Cambridge Bible. Dr. 
Lanchester has done his work well. He very properly regarded his task not as that 
of re-writing Davidson’s commentary but rather as that of recording the main elements 
of the newer knowledge that has come to light since 1884, when this commentary was 
first written. In the new edition the Revised Version has supplanted the Authorized, 
and a larger and clearer type has been used. This change of type, with the addition of 
some new subject-matter, has increased the size of the commentary by 55 pages. The 
chief modifications by the new editor are (1) the addition of a brief section in the Intro- 
duction on the text and a list of books; (2) a different treatment of the third cycle of 
the debate, involving a reassignment of materials there, resulting in the recovery of 
Zophar’s speech; (3) a different explanation of the attitude of the author toward the 
problem of suffering which finds the significance of the book in the Prologue and not in 
the speeches of Yahweh; and (4) recognition in many places of the views of recent 
interpreters. This edition should give the commentary a new lease of life. 
Would it not, however, have been well to have kept Davidson pretty much unchanged 
and to have recorded diverging views with clear indication of their non-Davidson 
character ? 

5. MP. S. 


SKINNER, J., The Book of the Prophet Isaiah, Chaps. xl-ixvi. In the Revised 
Version, with Introduction and Notes. [Cambridge Bible for Schools and 
Colleges.) Cambridge: University Press, 1917, lxxiv-+289 pages. 33. 6d. 
Dr. Skinner has here brought an earlier edition up to date by substituting the 

Revised Version for the Authorized and by taking account of the literature of recent 

years. In the Introduction he canvasses the various problems and interpretations 

arising out of the study of the book. His own positions are well defended and per- 
suasively presented. He accepts current views throughout, venturing upon no inno- 

vations. The book is found to consist of two main sections, viz., (1) chapters xl-lv, 

of which chapters xl-xlviii were written between 546 and 539 B.c. and chapters xlix-lv 

in the interval between the capture of Babylon by Cyrus and the issue of his decree 

permitting the return of the Jews to Palestine, and (2) chaps. Ivi-ixvi, some of which 
may have come from the early part of the first century after the Exile, though the 
bulk of them belong to the close of that century. As to the relation of the Servant 

Songs to their context, Skinner holds that they were an earlier production by the author 

of chapters xl-lv, which he himself incorporated in his later work. In an appendix 

the more recent theories as to the significance of the Servant passages are carefully 
expounded and critically examined. For himself Dr. Skinner rejects the purely 
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national interpretation because it implies “an inwardness of personification which 
goes far beyond the mere allegorical presentation of the salient facts of a nation’s 
history” and is thus “wanting in subjective depth and reality.” In the statement of 
his own view Dr. Skinner is anything but clear. At one moment he seems to think 
of the Servant as an ideal Israel within Israel, at another he thinks of him as a pious 
individual, and again he seems to favor interpreting him as the personal Messiah. 
In any case the reader of this discussion will not delude himself with the thought that 
the interpretation of the Songs is a simple matter. LMP 


CaRrTER, GEORGE W., Zoroastrianism and Judaism. Boston: Gorham Press, 

1918. 116 pages. $2.00. 

This is an attempt to estimate, within the limits of a few pages, the influence of 
Zoroastrianism upon Judaism. An introduction by Dr. Charles Gray Shaw assures 
us as to the competence of Dr. Carter to speak upon things Iranian. He knows enough 
also about Hebrew religion and history to keep him from making glaring errors. The 
book will prove a useful summary in the hands of students of the Old Testament 
wishing to know something about Zoroastrianism and its bearing upon Hebrew religion. 
The author shows admirable restraint in that he does not work his theory too hard. 
Indeed he might wellihave claimed more for Persia than he has. It is certain that a 
period of two centuries under the Persian régime must have made a profound impres- 
sion upon the Hebrew soul, which was so responsive to stimuli from without. No 
reference is made to the Assuan Papyri and the testimony they offer as to the attitude 
of the Persian government toward the Jewish people and their religion. A good 
bibliography extending over 7 pages would be better if it were shorter. The publishers 
are open to criticism at two points: the proofreading is atrocious and the price 
exorbitant. 

J. M. P. S. 


NEW TESTAMENT 


Castor, Georce DeWitt. Matthew's Sayings of Jesus: the Non-Markan 
Common Source of Matthew and Luke. Chicago: The University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1918. vii+-250 pages. $1.25. 

The publication of the late Professor Castor’s reconstruction of the second source 
common to Matthew and Luke is very welcome. It emphasizes the loss felt by his 
large circle of friends and his students at the Pacific School of Religion in his tragic 
death in 1912, for it exhibits a penetration of research and clearness of reasoning such 
as would have rendered great service in the field of New Testament study. 

Although published so recently, the work was practically completed before 
Harnack’s Spruche und Reden Jesu appeared and was little influenced by its conclu- 
sions. A decided superiority of Dr. Castor’s study is that he bases less upon subjective 
considerations. A brief but careful investigation of the methods of Matthew and 
Luke in their treatment of Mark develops the principles that guide in reconstructing 
their second source. He finds Matthew to follow more closely the wording and 
thought of his documents, Luke their order. He believes both preserve Q better than 
Mark, The radical difference from Harnack is that Dr. Castor has allowed more 
weight to Luke’s evidence, particularly as to order, and therefore bas had to introduce 
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no such startling rearrangements as the former ventured. As to the sayings to be 
included in Q the two are in substantial agreement. 

The reconstructed document exhibited in the last chapter shows a unity, com- 
pleteness, and sequence which argue well for the success of Professor Castor’s under- 
taking. 

C. C. McC. 


WEARING, THomas. The World-View of the Fourth Gospel: A Genetic Study. 

Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1918. 74 pages. $0.79. 

The value of the genetic method of biblical study is well illustrated in Mr. Thomas 
Wearing’s World-View of the Fourth Gospel. The method demands that the student 
go far afield. Mr. Wearing begins modestly with “Typical Pre-Christian Hellenistic 
World-Views.” Following mainly Caird, Eucken, and Arnold (Roman Stoicism), 
he sets forth the cosmologies of the leading philosophical schools, of astral theology, 
of Hellenistic Judaism, and of mysticism. 

In a chapter on “The Johannine Universe: its Origin, Structure, and Destiny,” 
and another on “Man and the Universe in the Johannine World-View,” the peculiar 
views of the Fourth Gospel are set forth as derived from stoicism, gnosticism, and the 
mystery religions. The final chapter is entitled “New Testament World-Views and 
Their Influence.” What it really describes is “their influence” upon the conception 
of Jesus exhibited by various New Testament writers. It very successfully traces the 
progressive Hellenization of the early Christian conception of the Messiah down to 
its culmination in the mystical, non-apocalyptic Savior of John. 

For the most part Mr. Wearing’s positions are well chosen and well defended. 
One would have expected a clearer setting forth of the nature of Christ’s work as Savior 
of the world in order to demonstrate more conclusively the value of such a method of 
study. But the book is an excellent one and shows how far biblical theology has pro- 
gressed out of its old isolation. 

C. C. McC. 


HISTORY OF RELIGIONS 


Moore, Cuirrorp HerscuHer. Pagan Ideas of Immortality during the Early 
Roman Empire. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1918. 64 
pages. $0.85. 

This volume comprises a single lecture sketching the history of belief in the 
immortality of the soul as entertained by the peoples of the Mediterranean world from 
the early days of Greek thinking down to the period when Christianity emerges as one 
of the recognized religions of that ‘world. First the author epitomizes the beliefs of 
Orphism and Pythagoreanism, more especially as expounded by Plato. The views of 
the later Graeco-Roman philosophers and the content of popular faith also receive 
brief recognition. As a result it becomes clear that-prior to the of Chris- 
tianity the pagan world had a very strong hope of immortality and specific ideas 
regarding the state of the soul beyond the grave. In a few well-chosen sentences the 
author indicates the relation between the Christian hope when it came to be dominant 
and the earlier aspirations of its gentile predecessors. $.J.c 
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CHURCH HISTORY 


Peck, W. G., The Coming Free Catholicism. New York: Macmillan, 1919. 

160 pages. $2.00. 

This is a well-written contribution to the growing literature produced by English 
Free Churchmen in advocacy of a Catholic reconstruction of Christianity. The author 
describes himself as “still young,” but he has already passed from the stage of “‘liberal”’ 
theology, which he criticizes sharply for its indifference to church questions. His 
profound sense of the poverty and confinement of sectarianism does not blind him to 
the defects of the churches professing to be Catholic. His view of the Reformation is 
that of the disillusioned historical student, but he believes with Dr. Orchard that to 
turn to Rome would be “a disservice to Catholicism.” And while “‘no existing church 
is capable of catholicising the world,” the Free Churches have a peculiar opportunity 
to give leadership in this direction. Untrammeled by Anglican Erastianism or papal 
autocracy, they are at liberty to inaugurate the “free Catholicism” which is heralded 
as the next stage of Christian progress. The projected program will incorporate into 
Christianity both the element of natural religion expressed in Catholic ritual, and the 
intellectual and spiritual freedom which Protestantism has asserted. TM 


PRACTICAL THEOLOGY 


ATHEARN, WALTER Scott. Religious Education and American Democracy. 

Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1917. xii+394 pages. $1.50. 

Intelligence and godliness as the common possessions of the whole human race 
are essential to the world’s safety. The American public-school system is the way to 
the realization of intelligence among its people; the church and the home must teach 
religion to the people that the second essential may be attained. The author’s problem 
is the organization of the necessary religious education for the American democracy. 
The underlying principles for the solution of this problem are (1) the correlation of 
the work of.the church schools with that of the public schools; (2) community systems 
of religious education resting upon permanent, co-operative, religious organizations 
within the communities; and (3) the unification of existing agencies for religious edu- 
cation, such as the International Sunday School Association, the Sunday School Coun- 
cil of Evangelical Denominations, etc. One chapter is given to the responsibility of 
those colleges which are of church origin for courses in religion and for the religious 
growth of their students. 

While this volume is not so pretentious as the title would suggest, it does do what 
the author advertises in the introduction, namely, it drives home the principle of the 
religious education of every citizen; it gives a good idea of what has been done in this 
direction in the various endeavors to organize systems of religious education; it gives 
a survey of the available literature on the subject; it gives a vigorous shove toward the 
goal which religious educators are seeking. ae 
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